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ABSTRACT 



Develop and Implement A Preventive Substance Abuse 
Program Utilizing A Supplementary Curriculum, Parent 
Ambassadors, Parent Handbook and Community, Rhone, 
Elvie, 1993: Practicum II Report, Nova University, Ed.D 
Program in Early and Middle Childhood. Descriptors: 
Self Esteem/Decision Making/Parent 

Involvement /Partnership Counseling/School Safety Drug 
Free/Inservice/Parent-Teacher Partnerships /Community 
Involvement /Extended Day/Substance Abuse/Redefining 
Counseling Services/School Improvement /State 
Grant/Curriculum Improvement, 

The aim of this practicum was to increase the number of 
elementary pupils who would be able to (a) identify 
legal and illegal substances and (b) make informed 
decisions in their daily lives. The secondary goals 
were to: (a) increase the number of pupils who attain 
good attendance, (b) increase the number of pupils who 
exhibit good self esteem, and (c) increase the number of 
parents and community organizations who participate in 
school activities. 

A supplementary curriculum appropriate for the given 
population, a school handbook to publish the drug policy 
and school procedures, parent ambassadors, community 
collaboration and classroom instruction were the major 
components of the program. The writer prepared a grant 
to the state to defray the cost of the program. The 
unique feature was the school /parent , community 
partnership that evolved. The parents participated as 
change agents and learned, planned, and served in the 
classroom with the teachers. Additional inservice was 
conducted for the parents to teach them how to monitor 
the school grounds and become drug free advocates in 
their communities. The parents were highly visible in 
attire that identified them as drug free advocates. 

An analysis of the data revealed that parent involvement 
improved significantly and the pupils were better able 
to identify factors related to substance abuse, make 
informed decisions and make positive attitudinal 
changes. Additionally, teachers, parents and community 
formed partnerships. Parents became school advocates for 
a drug free environment, and noted gains were made in 
pupil attendance. An unanticipated result was the 
redefined role of the counselor as change agent which 
was demonstrated by the many informal counseling 
sessions that were needed to assist parents, teachers 
and other participants. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 
Description of Community 

The work setting is an elementary school in a large 
metropolitan midwestern city. The school is a uniquely 
designed structure with arched shaped windows, twenty 
two classrooms, a multi-use room, library, lunchroom and 
six well appointed offices. It is constructed around a 
garden of fruit trees. For 28 years this institution 
has provided hope for 550 pupils whose living conditions 
are below standard. It is a high density population in 
which about 80% of the membership resides in two high 
rise public housing facilities. 

The school serves children from pre-school through 
grade eight. There are thirty teachers, six teacher 
aides, two community aides, a principal and a counselor. 
A nurse, psychologist, social worker and speech 
therapist provide weekly service to the school and make 
up the pupil personnel team. Over a quarter of the 
staff have ten years or more of teaching experience and 
hold Masters Degrees. Additionally, the staff is sixty 
percent black and forty percent white. The student 
population is one hundred percent black. 
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This institution is a Title I school which 
qualifies it for additional State and Federal aid. 
Programs at this school include three computer labs, 
extended day programs, outdoor camping, music, art, 
health, fine arts, counseling and special education. A 
lot of emphasis is placed on exposure to activities 
outside of the immediate area. There is a local school 
council which is responsible for helping with local 
decision making regarding the yearly school improvement 
plan. 

The community is over -populated, depressed and 
often a haven for corruption and high crime. The family 
structure is disintegrated and plagued by factors that 
are commonly found in a pcverty-stricken area. Some of 
those factors include divorce, separation, unemployment, 
mental /physical abuse, imprisonment, early pregnancies, 
untimely deaths, drugs and other substance abuse. A 
large majority of the families receive public welfare 
and are headed by a single parent. (80% of the 
families) . 

A unique feature of this school /community is the 
strong desire of a few who make it against all odds. 
Five of the former students have returned to the school 
as part of the professional staff and/or in career 
service positions. 

Community agencies are present but are only able to 
provide a band-aid treatment to the many problems. The 

ERLC 1 i 
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programs for the teenagers mostly consist of sports, 
tutoring and field trips. Overall the social agencies 
are poorly staffed and under financed which limit their 
impact on the total population. 

Writer's Work .qf>ttin a and RoIp 

The writer is a counselor in the school. She holds 
two Master's Degrees, one in Guidance and Counseling and 
one in Educational Administration. She also completed 
an internship at the local County Hospical. Her 
experiences include: Instructor at the County School of 
Nursing; Consultant/Supervisor, County Department of 
Public Aid; Teacher/Consultant for mathematics textbook, 
Houghton Mifflin Company; Team Leader for Summer 
Curriculum Writers-Science Department; Classroom 
Teacher. 

In addition to serving as the counselor at the 
school, she is the case manager and is part of the 
school administrative team. 

As an adjunct to having specialized skills and 
information to offer the pupils, the counselor provides 
an opportunity for each pupil to have continuous contact 
with a person with whom problems or ideas can be 
explored and clarified. She is always available to 
confer with the teachers, parents, community agencies 
and administrators. Counseling, consulting and 
coordinating are the vehicles through which the 
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counseling duties are performed. The overall functions 
of the counselor include: providing continuous guidance 
and counseling for all pupils, accepting and processing 
referrals for different needs, disseminating information 
and consulting with parents, teachers and others. As 
case manager, the writer is responsible for the entire 
special education program. About 20% of the school 
population are involved in special education programs. 
She also maintains all of the records, provides for 
transportation and facilitates the computer updates. 

The special education pupils have not presented any 
special behavior problems and have not been singled out 
as a part of this improvement plan. 
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CHAPTER II 



STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 
Problem Df^snrinf ion 

With the increase in the number of suspected 
unexplained drug related student incidents and the 
renewed interest in National Educational Goal #6, the 
writer along with the building administrator began to 
query the pupils about their knowledge of substance 
abuse. Additionally, two out of three parents and 
community leaders began to report to the school 
incidents of drug use and indicated drugs as a major 
problem in the immediate area. Five of the pupils were 
found to be in possession of drugs and numerous school 
incidents were believed to be due to drug activity. 
There were instances reported by the police that 
implicated ten pupils in this unit as being involved in 
the sale of drugs. Students' behavior and student 
attendance were also factors that caused some concern. 

Local community groups were involved in substance 
abuse workshops for the adult population and a few 
parents were known to seek help for their drug problem. 
Student abuse by parents was on the increase and the 
pupils began to exhibit mixed feelings in terms of what 
were considered appropriate responses to daily conflicts 
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with peers and adults. The local school board and state 
school boards began to advocate that each local unit 
develop programs unique to their population. They also 
circulated Request for Proposals to encourage the 
schools to develop programs and educate the pupils of 
all ages about the hazards of drugs. 

The problem was that 90% of the 525 pupils enrolled 
at this unit were inadequately prepared to recognize the 
various types of illegal and legal substances and to 
make informed decisions to prepare them for future 
success. On a daily basis, the pupils were confronted 
with drugs and other ills of the society in their 
immediate environment. Repeated instances of poor 
decision making had made the pupils unsure of the adult 
world and not in control of their actions. 

Problem Document^^r i nn 

The existence of the problem was documented by (a) 
surveys, (b) needs assessments, (c) pupil survey (d) 
parent sign in sheets/report card pick up and (e) 
federal, state and local policy makers. 

A schoolwide survey circulated to the teachers in 
February, 1992, indicated that 90% of the teachers felt 
that substance abuse and poor self esteem were major 
problems in the area. (see Table 1). 
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Table 1 

Survey of School Staff and Parents of Ma-ior Problems 

N = 125 



Major proDiems 


Major Problem 


Not A Problem 


Low Expectations 


25 


100 


Substance Abuse 


113 


12 


Poor parenting 


30 


95 


Low Self Esteem 


112 


13 


Poor City Services 


65 


6 



Note in Table 1 above that 113 parents and teachers 
identified substance abuse and 112 parents and teachers 
identified low self esteem as major problems affecting 
the pupils at this unit. 

The Needs Assessment, 1991, conducted annually by 
the central office ranked a need for a preventive 
substance abuse program as a high priority. In Appendix 
A, 46% of the parents and staff noted a need for 
outcomes for students at this school for opposition to 
drug use. Also, 44% of this same group denoted a need 
for outcomes on self confidence. Other high priorities 
include 49% indicated a need for outcomes related to 
critical thinking and 66% indicated a need for outcomes 
related to positive self-image. 



A survey administered by the counselor in November, 
1991 to 20 pupils, grades 6th, 7th and 8th randomly 
selected, indicated that 18 of the pupils needed to know 
the dangers of common household substances. A 
discussion with some of the pupils further dramatized 
this need in that some felt that the substances were not 
harmful because they see them used so frequently around 
their homes. An example is the use of rubbing alcohol 
and fly spray. Several students have been reported as 
receiving injuries from common household substances. A 
few students even told of incidents of using rubbing 
alcohol internally for various health problems. Only 
one student knew that reading the label was important 
and that most of these substances carry warnings on the 
labels. Many of the students indicated that they 
handled these types of substances without precautions or 
extra care. The pupils were permitted to free associate 
their experiences in terms of substances found in the 
home. The five substances listed were mentioned most 
often and appeared to present a true hazard because of 
their availability. The tone of the discussion was that 
there is no danger, so why the concern? See Table 2 for 
an analysis of each of the substances that were 
discussed and surveyed. 



Table 2 

Number of Pupils Who Identified Common Hotic^ehold 
Substances as Nof. n^^ncrPrnnQ 

N = 20 

Not 



Substances Dangerous Dangerous 



Rubbing Alcohol 1 19 

Bleach 3 17 

Rat Bait 3 17 

Fly Spray 1 19 

Cleaning Fluid 2 18 



Table 2 above illustrates that of the 5 household 
substances presented, only one to three pupils indicated 
that they could be dangerous. This represented a 
mandate to teach the concept of the hazards of these 
types of substances. 

Another survey was administered to three hundred 
pupils in an effort to get a broad view of their 
understanding of decision making since it is an 
underlying factor in all areas of action and behavior. 
This survey was administered in February, 1992. 
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Table 3 

Number of puoils who nn Not TlndPrst- and Decision Making 

N = 300 



Action 


Involved 
With Decision 
Making 


Not Involved 
With Decision 
Making 


Making choices 


25 


275 


Appropriate responses 


10 


280 


Staying out of trouble 


60 


240 


Fighting often 


15 


285 


Obeying school rules 


20 


280 



The above table indicates that 90% of the pupils do 
not understand decision making as a skill to improve 
their everyday activity and as a means of resolving 
conflict. It may even be inferred that these pupils did 
not use decision making in their daily contact. Of the 
five common activities, only 10 to 60 pupils recognized 
these activities as involving some phase of decision 
making . 

Parents can play a major role in improving the 
academic as well as the social skills of their children. 
Constant school contact or involvement has been 
indicated as a needed factor in the reform of education. 
An analysis of the parent sign in sheets and the number 
of parents picking up their children's report cards 
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indicated that 70% to 79% of the parents had this kind 
of contact with the school. Also, only 20 parents 
served as volunteers during the 1991--1992 school year. 
(See Appendix D) . 

Table 4 

Parent Involvement for School Year 1991 - 1992 



Report card pick up 79% 

Routine visits 35% 

Conferences (scheduled) 25% 

Parent volunteers .03% 



Notice in Table 4, only .03% of the parents 
volunteered their time during the past school year and 
35% visited the school without having a specific 
invitation or request. The report card pick up percent 
is indicated in the State Report Card published by the 
State Department of Education for all of the state 
schools. 

Federal, state and local policy makers indicated 
that all pupils need to know the effects of misuse and 
abuse of various substances and be provided wiuh a drug 
free environment. Appendix B, Matrix of Illinois and 
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National Goals, indicates that the state and federal 
goals are congruent with each other. 

Causative An;^]vfiifi 

In a depressed, drug infested environment there are 
many contributing problems that impact on the decorum of 
the school and the demeanor of the pupils. Based on the 
research available, observations by this writer, and 
conferences with parents, pupils and educators, there 
were four major contributing causes for the problem. 
The four causes identified for this practicum were (a) 
lack of adequate information; (b) poor role models/poor 
self esteem; (c) lower socio-economic levels and (d) a 
need for partnerships with pupils, parents, community 
and school. 

The pupils were not exposed in the school or in the 
homes to the basic facts as to what constituted good 
mental, physical and emotional health. The nurse, 
social worker and counselor frequently indicated in 
their written profiles that the pupils in general 
exhibit poor health habits. Often attendance officers 
making home visits indicated that the reason for 
absences was poor health profiles and/or inadequate 
health maintenance. Inadequate excercise, poor eating 
habits and negative emotional responses to day to day 
activities are often compounded and create potentially 
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serious problems, A lack of education in terms of these 
factors appears to be the underlying problem. The 
information may be available in community establishments 
but many persons in this area do not know how to access 
the services. 

Statistical information and the latest literature 
supported the conclusion that pupils who are without 
good role models and self esteem become hign risk for 
substance abuse and other problems. There is also a 
positive correlation between poor self esteem and poor 
school performance. On a daily basis, the pupils in 
this area face failure and see their role models in a 
demeaning posture. This makes them feel powerless and 
not self supporting. This kind of situation left the 
children without a support system in the immediate 
environment and without an adult to provide the guidance 
and assistance needed to promote healthy growth. 
Additionally, the students were confronted and 
encouraged to break the law by the only role models they 
had in the immediate area. They must develop strong 
self esteem and self confidence to be able to resist 
this kind of pressure. Parenting skills which are 
beyond the scope of the school also impacted on the 
pupils. The parent volunteer /teacher coordinator often 
indicated how limited the parents were and were not 
capable of helping their children. Many of the parents 
are very young and were teenage parents. Substance 
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abuse among the parent population had increased and the 
school was simply the mirror of this society problem. 

Pupils who are socially and academically at risk 
and from the lower socio-economic level need special 
techniques and instructions to be able to make 
appropriate decisions. Some educators view education as 
a social system of its' own and should reflect the 
components of the environment. Educational systems have 
and are now experimenting with programs as male 
responsibility, programs exclusively for black males and 
other similiar activities in an effort to identify what 
it takes to bridge the gap with the minority population. 
Many large school systems are under attack to try to 
find innovations for the At Risk Students. Most of 
these programs are nothing more than presenting role 
models and building self esteem. Females of all levels 
have not received as much attention but are equally in 
need of more guidance and counseling. Teenage 
pregnancies, female gangs and other negative activities 
including drugs are indications of this need. Children 
of mothers who are substance abusers are potential 
problems for the schools and for society. In this area, 
there had been a dramatic increase in the number of 
mothers who are drug abusers. 

Another cause for the problem was that parents, 
pupils, community and school needed to work in concert 
with each other to promote a drug free environment . The 
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schools are under-- funded and many times programs are ill-- 
conceived which doom them to failure. The schools 
merely reflect the morals and values of the environment 
which was a mandate within itself for greater 
cooperation and coordination of efforts. There must be 
partnerships formed to make all parties change agents. 

Relationship of rhe Liter ature to the Problem 

Substance abuse in the elementary and high schools 
in this country has become a major threat to the 
productivity of the academic community. Educators are 
confused and ill prepared to handle all of the recent 
problems that are viewed as obstacles to educational 
success. Local, federal and state policy makers are now 
beginning to recognize the need for substance abuse 
programs and pre passing laws and procedures to try to 
encourage drug free schools. Also, it has been 
recognized that "saying no to drugs" is not adequate for 
such a large scale problem. It is a problem with every 
discipline and profession as well as every economic 
group. Hawley (1990) proclaims that drug addled 
children and drug riddled schools are a phenomenon of 
the late 20th century. He further states that 
educational programs should be undertaken. Reed (1986) 
notes that the growing epidemic of AIDS has created a 
crisis for some of the school systems. It is well 
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established that drug users are noted carriers of the 
HIV virus primarily due to their life style. This is a 
dramatic mandate for the schools in general and 
particularly for the schools located in drug infested 
areas to teach the facts about drugs. 

Special needs have been suggested when working with 
the minority students. Gilbert (1985) states that the 
means for teaching poor urban black students differ from 
those appropriate for teaching other students. Also, 
the author projects that learning and teaching are socio- 
cultural processes that take place within given social 
systems. Abi-Nader (1991) agrees with this concept and 
suggests a need for new vision. 

Substance abuse and misuse may develop from many 
factors. Research in early years indicated or implied 
that it was a problem frequently found in poor 
environments and among minority populations. It is now 
known that drug use is not a class problem and it is 
color blind. Although certain drugs may be more common 
in certain areas, it is due to the cost and not to the 
class of the user. College campuses, corporate offices, 
medical personnel, high schools and elementary schools 
are all plagued by drugs and various other types of 
abuses. 

The moral fabric of the United States as well as 
other countries is being questioned as one strong factor 
in the increase in drug use and drug traffic. Schools 



cannot tread on the teaching of religion, churches are 
not well attended, an increased number of church leaders 
have been prosecuted for crimes against minors and no 
one is teaching about character, morals and values. 

Laws regarding separation of church and school 
preclude the teaching of religion in the schools. 
Educators and theorists over the years have insisted 
that teachers, books and the general dynamics in a 
classroom impact greatly on morals and values. Any 
program that tends to suggest right and wrong actions 
tread on the teaching of morals and values. Ryan (1985) 
states that moral education is what the schools do to 
help the young become ethically mature adults, capable 
of moral thought and action. 

Some authors have suggested that there is a need 
for the schools to address black male responsibilities. 
Johnson (1992) says that this aspect of the curriculum 
is needed to develop black manhood. 

Various states and educators are taking leadership 
roles in advocating drug abuse programs as a preventive 
measure. Maine (1988) states that the schools should be 
prepared to identify pupils who may depend on some type 
of chemical substance. Bradley (1988) indicates that 
there is a dramatic increase in drug use in the schools 
and programs are needed. The National Governors 
Association (1987) concurs and suggests prevention for 
all ages. Seibel (1992) agrees and firmly states that 



the war against drugs must continue. Gerler and 
Moorehead (1988) express a concern on the part of the 
counselors for a need for pupils to know facts about 
drugs. Gerler and Ciechalski (1990) state that the drug 
issue must be dealt with. 113 elementary school 
principals surmised that parents play a major role in 
providing better schools (Goldring, 1990) . 

The substance abuse problem is not restricted co 
one area or one cause factor. Lipscomb (1988) projects 
that black ghettos are prime areas of substance abuse as 
well as other areas. Nation (1988) proclaims that 
crisis situations are causes for concern in all schools. 
Gwinn (1976) implies that poor school performance in non- 
whites should be addressed. Alvy (1985) promotes the 
concept that poor parenting is a cause for many problems 
in the schools. The U. S. Congress (1991) identified 
problems related to children born to drug users. 

Folz (1990) suggests that self esteem is a major 
factor in the success of children as well as Farmer and 
Smith, (1988). Seffrin, (1984) promotes a healthy 
lifestyle as a need for the curriculum. 

Barrett and White (1991) and Smyer (1991) have 
indicated that the use of tobacco by children rnay lead 
to other abuse. Jones (1988) suggests more 
accountability. Congress (1990) implied that inadequate 
alternatives may be a cause for concern. Children must 
be provided with constructive outlets for recreation and 



self expression. 

Pupil behavior is often viewed as a cause that may 
involve many factors including drug abuse. Ellis (1990) 
found that teacher behavior played a role in pupil 
behavior • Hillman (1991) produced a profile of 
adolescent substance abusers and found that the 
conmtunity sends the wrong message to teenagers by its 
use of coffee, cigarettes and alcohol. Van Kammen 
(1991) agrees with this assertion • 

Kaple (1971) indicates that the attitude towards 
drug users needs to be reviewed- Pela (1988) projects 
that teacher perception of drug use in children is a 
concern that needs to be explored. 
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CHAPTER III 



ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES AND EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 
Goals and Expecta^inn.Q 

The goal of this practicum was for the 525 
elementary pupils to be able to (a) recognize illegal 
and legal substances and (b) to make appropriate 
decisions in their daily activities. The secondary 
goals were to (1) increase the number of pupils 
exhibiting good self esteem (positive attitude), (2) 
increase the number of pupils with good attendance and 
(3) increase the number of parents, community and 
business establishments involved in school activities. 

Qutcom^g 



There were several outcomes perceived for this 
practicum which would be measured by paper and pencil 
instruments, interviews, surveys, sign in sheets, needs 
assessments and observations, 

1. 85% of the pupils would be able to list five factors 
that constitute good mental, physical and emotional 
health. 



2, 85% of the pupils would be able to list five life 
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threatening hazards associated with substance abuse. 

3. 85% of the pupils would be able to identify five 
common household substances and their dangers. 

4. 80% of the pupils would be able to identify and 
recite the school's drug motto. 

5. 50% of the pupils would be able to identify actions 
requiring decision making skills. 

6. 85% of the pupils would demonstrate positive 
attitudinal attributes on the school survey. 

7. 80% of the parents will be involved with school 
activities. Twenty of these parents will serve as 
school ambassadors and help develop partnerships with 
community organizations. 



Each outcome was measurable and various instruments 
were to be employed before and after the implementation 
of this practicum to ascertain it's effectiveness. This 
evaluation included formative and summative phases and 
involved all of the participants at some level. 

The personnel included the (a) parent school 
community committee (b) local Urban League (c) parent 
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group (d) consulting organizations (e) teacher 
facilitator (f) classroom teachers and (g) pupils. A 
sununary of these groups is listed below. 

Parent School Community Committee: This group of 
committed persons were responsible for planning, 
implementing and monitoring the project. Special care 
was taken to involve parent leaders, school leaders and 
strong community groups. This approach was selected to 
provide for on-going contact and communication with the 
school community. 

The local Urban League was selected because it is a well 
established organization with a daily focus on community 
problems and state and local impact on social and 
academic developments . 

The parent group of 15 to 20 parents were to work 
directly with the teachers in the classrooms. They also 
would serve as school ambassadors/school patrol for a 
drug free school. 

Other consulting groups included the local boys* and 
girls* clubs and others on an as-needed basis. 

The classroom teachers were motivated and disciplined 
toward the fact that all children can learn. Many 
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teachers have attained advanced degrees and saw a need 
for a substance abuse program ♦ 

The pupils were receptive to a well planned program that 
offered self^-help. 

The formative stage of the evaluation was an on 
going project. An advisory committee composed of two 
teachers, two parents, counselor, principal and two 
representatives from the Urgan League were to meet as 
needed. The focus of each meeting was to discuss the 
negative and positive features and to make adjustments 
as needed. Corrective measures were to be initiated as 
needed to make improvements. The Urban League provided 
the space and assistance for the meetings as needed. 
Several school career service personnel were employed 
after school to perform clerical tasks. 

The summative stage of the evaluation was to 
include a complete analysis of each of the projected 
outcomes . 

Outcomes one, two and three were to be measured 
using a school pupil survey. (See Appendix c.) This 
survey was administered to all pupils. The teachers 
were to read the questions to the primary pupils and 
record their answers. All of the information was to be 
recorded in the counselor's log and charted. 

The fourth outcome was to be measured by observa- 
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tion and interviews. Each teacher was asked to post and 
teach the contents of the school's drug motto. The 
motto was to be recited at special group assemblies and 
during group guidance sessions. 

The fifth outcome was to be measured by a paper and 
pencil activity directed by the teachers. 300 Pupils 
were to complete a survey identifying actions related to 
decision making. The results were to be tabulated and 
charted. (See Appendix G.) 

A school survey to ascertain the pupil's change of 
attitude was designed to be administered before and 
after the program. The information was to be charted 
and summarized. (Appendix H) . Observations and 
informal interviews were to be used to evaluate the 
sixth outcome. 

The seventh outcome was to be evaluated by re- 
viewing a school survey (Appendix I), the parent sign- in 
sheets, observing and logging the parents who 
participated in other school events and the number of 
parent volunteers. The program was funded and those 
parents receiving stipends would also be recorded and a 
record maintained of their daily activities. 

The seventh outcome was evaluated by several means 
and involved various activities. The funding of the 
proposal provided for the following enhancements to the 
total program: 
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1. A locally developed supplementary curriculum 
was to be written by the writer and a group of 
teachers utilizing a local consultant. 

2. Training for parents and teachers was to be 
provided together with a focus on curriculum 
development . 

3. A schoolwide drug policy was to be developed in 
conjunction with parents, teachers and 
community. 

4. A school handbook was to be developed primarily 
to publish the substance abuse policy. 

5. Parent ambassadors/parent patrol was to be 
organized. The parents also would serve as 
classroom assistants during the substance abuse 
instructions weekly. 

This outcome was to be evaluated by a survey of parents, 
teacher, staff and community groups. 

Mechanism for Recording tTnexpected Events 

A log was maintained by the writer to record any 
unexpected events. It was also expected that videos 
would be produced monthly and filed of all major 
activities and assemblies. Other electronic innovations 
were to be employed, such as computers and tape 
recorders . 
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CHAPTER IV 
SOLUTION STRATEGIES 
Discussion and Evaluation of Possible Solutions 

A survey of the recent literature of this era 
supports the premise that a strong preventive substance 
abuse program is no longer a desirable curriculum 
component; it is a must. 

Hawley (1990) proclaims that drug addled children 
and drug riddled schools are a phenomenon of the late 
20th century. He further states that educational 
programs should be undertaken. 

Reed (1986) notes that the growing epidemic of AIDS 
has created a crisis for some school systems. It is 
well established that drug users are noted carriers of 
the virus primarily due to their life style. This is a 
dramatic mandate for the schools in general and 
particular for the schools located in drug infested 
areas to teach the facts about drugs. 

Special planning and strategies have been suggested 
when developing a curriculum for minority pupils. 
Gilbert (1985) states that the means for teaching poor 
urban students differ from those appropriate for 
teaching other students. Also, the author projects that 
learning and teaching are sociocultural processes that 
take place within given social systems. Abi-Nader (1991) 



agrees with this concept and suggests that a vision 
needs to be created for future success. 

Any program that tends to suggest right and wrong 
action treads on the teaching of morals and character. 
Ryan (1986) states that moral education is what the 
school can do to help the young become ethically mature 
adults, capable of moral thought and action. 

The proposed project addressed the State Goals for 
Learning in Physical Development and Health and /or other 
fundamental learning areas in a variety of ways. In a 
State Board of Education publication, several goals 
related to this proposal. Goal #8 states: "Each child 
in the state will receive the support services necessary 
to enter the public school system ready to learn and 
progress successfully through school. The public school 
system will serve as a leader in collaborative efforts 
among private and public agencies so that comprehensive 
and coordinated health, human and social services reach 
children and their families.- 

This proposal also helped to meet Goal #6 of the 
Federal Goals in Education for the year 2000. This goal 
states: "All schools should be drug free and provide a 
safe drug free environment for all pupils." 

One outstanding feature of this proposal was the 
collaboration among private and public agencies in the 
community. These agencies included the Urban League, 
the Boys and Girls Club, Elliott Donnelly Youth Center, 
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medical centers, local churches and private neighborhood 
businesses, some on a consultative basis* The specific 
roles of each establishment was articulated to comply 
with the main focus of service to the pupils and 
parents. 

The Urban League served a pivotal role in these 
coordinating eforts- In conjunction with the Urban 
League, health, human and social services were made 
available to the children and their parents. 

The State School Report Card of 1991 indicated that 
80% of the pupils performed in the lowest one half of 
the National norm. The literature points to the fact 
that poor school performance is a factor that must be 
addressed in substance abuse programs. Low performance 
of the pupils was also documented by the lowa Test of 
Basic Skills, 1991. 

The limited resources did not provide funds for an 
ongoing staff development program for the parents and 
teachers. The existing drug program consisted of a -Say 
No to Drugs- assembly and 3 or 4 speakers visiting the 
classrooms to speak to the 7th and 8th graders. At 
least two of the teachers had enrolled in courses in 
substance abuse and were drug counselors. 

A comprehensive substance abuse program was an 
adjunct to the existing school efforts to provide 
appropriate instructions for the pupils. In addition, 
parents and teachers were trained to work in the 



classrooms, in other words, all members served as 
change agents. Community groups played a vital role in 
this program. 

Pupils who were identified as high potentials to 
become substance abusers (exhibiting poor social and 
academic skills) were provided a special extended day 
program. 

The literature provided many possible solutions to 
this problem. Marx (1988) recommends project D.A.R.E, a 
drug resistance education program to counter act drug 
use. Resnik (1989) suggest that the QUEST program which 
targets positive responses and social behaviors is ideal 
for pupils in grades K-5. Adams (1989) evaluated the 
Discover Program and surmised that the program was 
effective for all boys and girls in the elementary 
grades . 

Dembo (1977) advocates prevention strategies that 
include socialization, social psychology and drug abuse. 
He further states that the social content must be 
ethnographical ly conceived. Ketchel and Bieger (1989) 
supports a psychosocially based program. Dembo and 
Burgos (1977) agree with this approach. Miller (1988) 
demonstrated in her study of 84 fifth graders that 
positive self esteem techniques decrease the potential 
for alcohol and drug use. 

Partnerships and collaboration with business and 
local agencies are widely recommended. The American 
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Association of State Colleges and Universities (1989) 
suggest collaboration with the police for drug 
education. The Wisconsin State Department (1990) 
stresses the importance of a link among human service 
providers and presents a complete guide for schools. 
Fetro (1991) also subscribes to partnerships with 
community organizations. 

Mitchell (1991) advocates a peer program for grades 
6 through 8, as well as cross age teaching strategies. 
Spang and Redding (1988) promote integrated groups as a 
part of the regular program utilizing learning centers. 

Cage (1990) reports that Rhode Island 3rd grade 
children have been promised free higher education in 
exchange for staying in school and off of drugs for 10 
years. Additionally, volunteer mentors have been very 
successful. This correlates high with Evans and 
Giarratano (1990) who suggest that pupils must be 
provided with up to date information on drugs and making 
choices . 

Parris (1990) prescribes lessons for second graders 
developed around the dangers of drugs, schweiss (1972) 
describes a successful program developed by six school 
principals and also presented sample lessons for the 
upper grades. Ambtman (1990) conducted a study using 
2,092 students and found that a comprehensive drug 
program is effective for elementary pupils. Pentz 
(1990) found that a substance abuse program had a change 
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in behavior on 5,055 sixth and seventh graders. 

Laredo Independent School District (1970) developed 
a curriculum around the concept of drugs as medicine and 
narcotics and recommends its use in other schools. 

In discussion with other counselors and curriculum 
developers, several other ideas have been generated. 
Some of those ideas include: (a) parents as partners 
for teachers (b) high school and college students 
serving as peer tutors in after school programs and (c) 
individual and group guidance sessions conducted by 
counselors and outside speakers. 

Description and .Tushi f i catinn fnr Solutio n Sg^l^rtPd 

The solution strategies selected are highly 
recommended as noted in the review of literature. Each 
aspect of this program was researched and studied for 
soundness and workability. A proposal was written to 
offset the cost of this program which provided for many 
of the program components. The program would work using 
volunteers and existing services provided by the central 
office. As a means of attracting parents, stipends were 
budgeted to provide an incentive. The parents were 
needed to provide for a long term effect that may impact 
on the community. The role of each working group would 
help to understand their importance and function. 
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Activities for the Advir.ory Committee: 

An advisory committee consisting of two teachers, 
counselor, two parents , an administrator and two 
community representatives was involved in the 
implementation and monitoring of the program. 

Activities for the parents: 

The parent component was considered to be an 
important aspect of the program in terms of the con- 
tinuing effect. Twenty parents were trained with twenty 
teachers to conduct classroom activities. Additionally, 
those 20 parents received training without teachers to 
learn to work in the community and keep abreast of 
community events. This group also served as the school 
ambassadors. As ambassadors, they distributed materials 
in the community, patrolled the school grounds, wore arm 
bands, jackets and hats, and helped to influence others 
to participate in school activities. 

Activities for the community anchor: 

The Urban League assisted with the planning, 
implementation and monitoring of the program. This 
included: 

1. Providing technical assistance • 

2. Providing their facilities for meetings. 

3. Training parents for community involvement. 
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4. Providing speakers. 

5. Helping to monitor the parent activities. 

6. Supplying other activities as needed. 
Activities for the teachers: 

The teachers attended the training sessions and 
helped to write curriculum, handbook and drug policy. 
The other activities were related to their regular 
duties: instruct classes, work with parents and 
participate in the evaluation. 

Activities for the pupils: 

The pupils received 32 weeks of classroom 
instructions, 40 minutes per week. Each pupil was 
expected to attend class everyday on time. Also they 
were expected to participate in all activities and 
complete all surveys. 

There were 8 basic solution strategies. 

Twelve weeks were devoted to presenting 
information, models and age appropriate visuals on what 
constitutes good mental, physical and emotional health. 

Twelve weeks focused on self esteem activities and 
good role models. These sessions included video taping 
of some of the classes. The videos will be used to 
showcase the students in their natural environment. The 
idea is to natch each child at his best. Also, parents 



were able to view these videos at parent meetings and at 
other school events such as open house and report card 
pick-up days* 

Three weeks evolved around decision making skills 
with emphasis on learning a scheme for making decisions. 
Additionally, decision making activities were integrated 
into all lessons - 

Four weeks highlighted legal and illegal aspects of 
controlled substances and hazards of common household 
substances. This area was done in collaboration with 
the police department and other community groups. 

Six weeks involved group guidance sessions. The 
counselor and counselor aide visited the classes and 
showed videos, slides and samples of drugs using the 
substance abuse classroom kits. 

Twenty parents and numerous community groups worked 
as partners with the school in creating a drug free 
environment. The Urban League was the major community 
group . 

It is important to note however that several 
changes were necessary due to the funding of the 
proposal . 

The critical phases of this proposal were the 
parent and community efforts. Most of the features of 
this program can be implemented using existing fac- 
ilities, materials and staff. Using the materials and 
clothing items to help identify the parent ambassadors 



are important components • in a high crime area, the 
police as well as gang members must be able to quickly 
identify persons on the street corners, in the 
community, and in the school* These items may be 
donated or may be ascertained by fundraising efforts ♦ 

The enhancement solution strategy was perhaps the 
most challenging* As noted in the literature, a 
curriculum must be appropriate for the group that it is 
supposed to serve. Toward that end, a supplementary 
curriculum guide was written to be used in conjunction 
with the basal textbook. Additionally, a school 
handbook was written for the primary purpose of 
publishing the school drug policy and other procedures . 
All of the components to the program were planned and 
implemented in conjunction with the parents and 
community. 

The curriculum focused on three areas as deemed 
important by the participants. Those areas include: 
(a) self esteem, (b) decision making and (c) substance 
abuse. 

The steps taken before the implementation of this 
practicum are listed below. 

1. The writer met with the local unit administrator 
and reviewed the needs assessment completed by the 
teachers, staff and parents. 
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2. The writer wrote a proposal for $27,600 to defray 
the cost of the program over the signature of the 
Principal ♦ 

3* Upon approval from Nova, the program was shared 

with the staff and parents. 
4* iRservice calendar was developed for parents and 

staff. 

5. The program was implemented with few modifications. 
Upon funding, several aspects were expanded and a 
more elaborate program was developed. If it had not 
been, the program would have proceeded using volun- 
teers and services provided by the local resources 
and central office staff. 

6. Textual materials and other resources were 
ascertained and made available for use. 
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Tentative Weekly Schedule of Activities 



Week 


Topic 


Activities 


1 


Substance Abuse - Curriculum 
Development - Science/Health 
integration 


Orientation - 
Overview of 
plans, goals, 
etc. 


2 


Mental Health 

Factors related to good/poor 
Introduce decision making 


Set up 
calendar of 
speakers 


3 


Mental Health 

Impact of mental health on 

decision making 


Text Material 

Charts 

Posters 


4 


Mental Health 

Mental Health and Families 

Effects on decision making 


Videos 

Trip to Mental 
Health Facility 


5 


Physical Health 
Factors related to good 
physical health and decision 
making 


Physical Educ- 
cation teacher 


6 


Physical Health 
Factors related to poor 
physical health and decision 
making 


speakers 
Urban League 


7 


Physical Health 

Impact of health on family 

situations and decision 

making 


Science Teacher 


8 


Physical Health 
Families in crisis and 
decision making 


Science Teacher 


9 


Emotional Health 
What is good and bad 
emotional health? 


Counselor 
videos 


10 


Emotional Health 

How does one's emotional 

health affect behavior/actions? 


Counselor 
videos 



ErJc 60 
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Week 


Topic 


Activities 


11 


Emotional Health 

Emotional health and family 

well being 


Textbook 
materials 


12 


Emotional Health 
Healthy personality and 
healthy body 


Textbook 
materials 


13 


Self Esteem 

What is self esteem? 


Introduce 
videos for this 
unit . Discuss 
role playing 


14 


Self Esteem 

Why is self esteem important? 


Note Taking and 
other 

aDDroachps 


15 


Self Esteem 

How does self esteem influence 
behavior? 


Visitors and 
speakers . TBA 


16 


Self Esteem 

How does self esteem influence 
behavior/decision making? 


Textbook 
Character Educ- 
cation kits 


17 


Self Esteem 

How does environment influence 
self esteem? 


Use videos made 
at the schools. 


18 


Self Esteem 

Factors that are important to 
good self esteem. 


Continue to 
make school/ 
community 
videos . 


19 


Self Esteem 

Personal grooming and self 
esteem 


Visitors 

Trips to Ebony, 

discuss 

fashions, etc . 


20 


Role Models 

Review mental, physical and 
emotional health. 


Use posters, 
charts and 
other visuals 
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Week 


Topic 


Activities 


21 


What is a role model? 


speakers 
Urban League 
and others 


22 

m» mm 


How can one select a mentor? 


Community 

Groups 

speakers 




Role Models 

Should everyone have a role 
model? 


speakers 


24 


Role Models 

Why are role models important? 


speakers 


25 


Role Models 

Decision making and role models 




26 


Role Models 

Making choices - drugs, HIV, 
etc . 


speakers 


27 


Decision Making 

How does decision making 

influence one*s life? 


Review key 
models 


28 


Decision Makina 

How can good decision making 

improve one's life? 


Keview Key 
models 


29 


How can good decision making 
improve one's life? 


Develop a work- 
ing model 


30 


Decision Making 

What is the connection between 
decision making and substance 
abuse? 


Practice the 
model developed 




^Decision making to be integrated into all lessons 
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Week 


Topic 


Activities 


31 


Substance Abuse 

What is substance abuse? 

what are illegal drugs? 


Use 

Educator's 
kit. Other 
visuals 




Substance Abuse 

How can one identify certain 

drugs? 

What is the school's drug 
policy? 


Use posters, 
charts, and 

videos 
Distribute 

drug policy 




Substance Abuse 

Review of school's drug 

policy. 


Assembly 

Distribute 

Substance 

Abuse /School 

handbook 


34 


Substance Abuse 

How can the community help to 

produce a drug free school? 


Interview 
members of the 
Parent Patrol 


35 


Substance Abuse 

What is the National, state 

and local agenda for drug-- free 

schools. 


Review and no^t 
the National, 
state and 
local agendas. 


36 


Wrap Up Session 
Complete evaluations and 
summarize data. 





•Decision making to be integrated into all lessons. 
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Report of Actiion Taken 

The solution strategy for this practicum began in 
September, 1992, after receiving approval to begin the 
implementation phase of the practicum. Once this 
approval was ascertained, a meeting was arranged with 
the principal to outline strategies for the program 
implementation and the grant procedures. Organi- 
zational features as space, materials, community 
services, inservice schedules, application forms for 
parents, teacher commitment and accessing the grant 
money from the central office were chief concerns. Of 
all of the above items, the process of assessing the 
money through the Board of Education structure 
presented the greatest challenge, with the help of 
various persons at the central office and many 
personnel meetings (principal and writer) with numerous 
departments, the report was written and the funds were 
available for school use. 

A review of the full proposal and the final 
agreement with the funding agent was the next step. The 
following outline of the agreement provided the format 
for the total program implementation: 

Training - Twenty teachers and 20 parents attended 
and participated in basic informational workshops 
covering the classroom topics. (see attached 
schedule) . Parents worked with the teachers in the 
classrooms during substance abuse instruction • 
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Curricu lum Development - Parents, school staff and 
community (Chicago Urban League) developed and 
implemented a substance abuse currirulnm for pre- 
school through grade 8 pupils. 

Parent, Ambassadors - School Patrol - The twenty 
parents received additional training conducted by 
the Chicago Urban League. This phase prepared the 
parents for community involvement and to become 
substance abuse advocates for drug free schools. 

Substance Abuse Policy - A committee consisting of 
the administrator, counselor, teachers, parents and 
community representatives developed a community 
/school drug policy. This policy was a major focus 
in the school handbook that was developed and 
distributed to students, parents and community 
groups . 

Curriculum Enhancf^ment - 520 pupils enrolled at 
McCorkle received weekly 40 minute instruction 
during science class period. 20 teachers and 20 
parents conducted the classes. All pupils with 
special needs participated equally. The physical 
education and departmental teachers reinforced 
concepts taught in the substance abuse classes. 

Classroom instruction utilized speakers, videos, 
charts and other visuals and handouts. 

A monthly school newsletter featured various 
aspects of the program and the curriculum guide was 
shared with other schools as requested. The Local 
School Council members were active participants. 

The School Counsfilor - served as the local 
facilitator. She coordinated the curriculum 
development, parent ambassadors, handbook 
construction, set-up class schedule and performed 
other duties as needed to implement and evaluate 
the program. Evaluation was participatory, 
utilizing a local developed survey, school records, 
minutes at meeting, and videos. 



The administrator - provided the leadership for the 
total program. 



The first step in the solution strategy was a 
report to the faculty in September detailing the program 
and its components. The majority of the teachers showed 
a real interest and signed up to work with the parents* 
The inservice training classes were scheduled and key 
parents were solicited and asked to complete an 
application. (Appendix J) 

The second step in the solution strategy was to 
contact the various community groups and recjuest the 
services needed and their involvement. The local Urban 
League (the major cooperating group) provided space for 
after hour meetings, agreed to help with getting 
information about the community and provided technical 
service. 

The third step in the solution strategy was to 
involve all of the participants in all aspects of the 
program. This involved a fairly well structured 
committee structure with well defined goals and 
objectives. The following sub-committees were 
organized. It was important to organize the committees 
utilizing the departmental chairpersons as well as 
teachers with leadership qualities. The following 
committees were to meet as needed to accomplish the 
given task. (This writer convened all committees and 
served as the impetus to keep each one on task) : 
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The curriculum commititee was organized to write the 
supplementary curriculum guide. The major focus 
was to attend all inservice meetings with the 
parents to ascertain the unique features of the 
community and specific problems faced by the school 
and community. With this information, three 
persons actually served as the writers. The 
supplementary curriculum was designed around major 
community problems and correlated to the basal 
Discovery Textbooks used for the drug education 
program. A consultant was employed to assist with 
the construction of the curriculum. 

The nolicv cQmmitrpe was to meet and write a drug 
policy that would be fair, comprehensive and deter 
the pupils from drug activity. It also had to 
involve the parent and some form of counseling for 
violators. 

The handbook co mmittee was organized with the goal 
of publishing the drug policy as well as other 
school policies and procedures that would 
contribute to a safe drug- free environment. 

A mission statement co mmittep was designed to 
actually write a vision for the school that would 
articulate the efforts of the entire staff. 
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The First Aid Co mmitter (FAT) was organized later 
in the year to address an identified need to be 
prepared to handle emergency situations around the 
school, with the rise in crime and the shootings, 
gang violence and drug warfare, the school needed 
to have trained persons and an organized plan for 
the safety of the pupils, parent ambassadors and 
school staff . 

The fourth step in the solution strategy was to 
organize the parents. An application form was designed 
and circulated to parent leaders and others who 
demonstrated an interest in school affairs. Then an 
acceptance letter was issued to each potential 
participant, (Appendix K) The parents were given 
assigned duty post and teacher buddies. 

The fifth step was to set up a calendar of 
inservice meetings for the parents, teachers and 
community leaders. This calendar was set up to coincide 
with the topics that were to be taught in the 
classrooms . 

The sixth step in the solution strategy was to take 
an inventory of textbooks, videos and other materials 
needed for instructions. 

The seventh step in the solution strategy was to 
structure the time, subject and means of integrating the 
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substance abuse instructions into the regular school 
curriculum* A curriculm update was circulated to all 
staff members indicating the expectations including 
lesson plans, etc. 

The eighth step in the solution strategy was to 
hire the clerical staff to assist with the clerical 
duties including typing and computer work. Five career 
service persons were hired on an extended basis. 

The ninth step in the solution strategy was to make 
decisions on payroll matters, ordering materials and 
record keeping. The Board of Education procedures were 
used for payroll and ordering materials. Teachers were 
compensated and the parents received a very small 
stipend to help with their expenses. 

The tenth step in the solution strategy was to 
determine the logistics for evaluations. Surveys were 
developed, video tapes and other equipment were made 
available. 

The eleventh step of the solution strategy involved 
monitoring, updating and correlating all services, 
committees , inservices , community involvement , parent 
ambassadors and other aspects on a daily basis. 

The final step in the solution strategy involved a 
wide array of activities including working evenings, 
holidays, and weekends. Some of those activities 
include: (a) printing of handbook, (b) hiring a 
consultant to assist with finalizing curriculum, (c) 
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proofing all written material, (d) assisting department 
chairs with reading and evaluating the curriculum 
material, (e) filing fund amendments for shifting funds 
to cover unanticipated expenses, (f) scheduling 
activities with community groups, (g) sorting videos, 
(h) keeping parents, teachers and community group 
motivated and committed to the project, (i) reviewing 
mandates, etc. of a public school setting, (j) utilizing 
existing personnel and district staff, (k) communicating 
through writing two monthly newsletters: one for 
parents and one for the faculty, and (1) monitoring the 
activities of the gangs and drug warfare in view of the 
safety of the parents performing outside patrol during 
shooting events, etc. 

During the 10 months implementation phase of this 
program, there were some difficulties and a few 
deviations from the implementation plan encountered by 
the writer. Two parent ambassadors moved, two teachers 
were transferred and the supplementary curriculum took 
more time to write than anticipated. 

Thirty pupils who were identified as high risk were 
involved in an extended day program. The focus of the 
group was to improve self esteem. The grades of the 
pupils were : 20 pupils m grades 3 through 8, and 5 
pupils with special needs. This phase was actually 
added during the 2nd semester when additional funds 
became available. 
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CHAPTER V 



RESULTS, CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
DISSEMINATION 

Results/Conrlufiiong 

The problem that existed in the writer's work 
setting was that the pupils and parents were faced with 
daily encounters of substance abuse and high crime 
related to this type of activity. The pupils' attitude 
in school and the constant battle to survive and cope 
with existing environmental problems impacted greatly on 
school performance, school attendance and parent 
involvement. Informal interviews, formal school needs 
assessments and individual and group counseling sessions 
convinced the writer that substance abuse was a major 
problem in the immediate area. In routine conversations 
with parents and community workers it became apparent 
that the problem of drugs was more wide spread than 
reported in the media. Even the primary pupils 
exhibited behavior related to high crime living 
conditions. These behaviors included (a) often 
exhausted, (b) sleepy in class, (c) often late or 
absent, (d) insecure feelings, (e) lack of parental 
support, (f) lack of self esteem, and (g) poor decision 
making skills. 
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Many options were considered by the writer in 
considering solutions to this problem. Research and 
current newspaper reports on a daily basis suggested a 
preventive substance abuse program for all pupils which 
involved parents and community groups as a means of 
producing a safe, secure educational environment. Thus, 
the solution for this practicum was to develop a 
preventive comprehensive substance abuse program that 
would involve parents, community, and teachers in a 
highly visible manner. Parent ambassadors /parent patrol 
and teacher/parent training sessions evolved as the 
major focus in the construction of a supplementary 
curriculum unique to the environment- Additionally, 
there was a need for a handbook to publish the drug 
policy, mission statement and school policies and 
procedures. Also, the pupils needed to see parents in 
roles other than negative demeaning postures. 

The classroom activities were designed with a 
strong emphasis on self esteem, decision making and 
substance abuse. 

The goal of this practicum was for the elementary 
pupils to be able to (a) recognize illegal and legal 
substances and (b) make appropriate decisions in their 
daily activities. The secondary goals were to (1) 
increase the number of pupils exhibiting good self- 
esteem (positive attitude), (2) increase the number of 
pupils with good attendance, and (3) increase the number 
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of parencs, community and business establishments 
involved in school activities. Over all, the 
unanticipated result was that the counselor's role was 
redefined to extend beyond the traditional views of 
individual and small group counseling. The writer 
utilized counseling techniques in all aspects of the 
program . 

To ascertain the desired goals, well defined 
outcomes were developed. The following summaries will 
highlight each outcome and present the results as 
derived from various sources. 

Qutcome 1: It was projected that 85% of the pupils 
would be able to list five factors that constituted good 
mental, physical and emotional health. Table 5 presents 
the results of the number of pupils who were able to 
identify five factors related to good mental, physical 
and emotional health as compared to the prior year with 
no intervention strategies. 

Table 5 

Comparison of r.hP NnmhPr nf Punils Who IdPn^^f^Ar^ ^ 
Factors ReldtPd ^ n annci HPalrh 



= 325 



Number of Pupils 



Percentage 



May, 1992 



98 



30% 



May, 1993 



276 



85% 



Quticome 2 ! It was envisioned that 85% of the pupils 
would be able to list five life threatening hazards 
associated with substance abuse- 

Table 6 illustrates that most of the pupils were 
aware of substance abuse and its dangers. Notice that 
90% of the pupils associated AIDS with substance abuse. 
It may be concluded that if the pupils have the basic 
knowledge then the decision making techniques must be 
mastered. 

Table 6 

Comnarison of The Number of Pupils Who Ide ntified 
Factors Related To Substan ce Abuse 

N = 325 



Factors 10/92 Percentage 5/93 Percentage 



Stealing 114 35% 257 79% 

Broken Families 101 31% 250 77% 

AIDS 228 70% 293 90% 

Death 205 63% 286 88% 

Failure 49 15% 215 66% 
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QutCgPRft 3: The writer projected that 85% of the pupils 
would be able to identify five common household 
substances and their dangers- 

Table 7 indicates a great improvement in the number 
of pupils who identified certain household substances as 
dangerous upon completion of the intervention 
strategies. However, the goal of 85% was not reached. 
More pupils do understand the dangers of rat bait. This 
may be attributed to environmental conditioning by the 
parents. Also rat bait is something the pupils know 
very well. 

Table 7 

ComPflriSOn of The Number nf Pupil<^ Mho Tdpnt-ifi^rj 
Common Household Subst:anr<:^ s As Danaprn^ ip 

N = 325 



Substances 


10/92 


Percentage 


5/93 


Percentage 


Rubbing Alcohol 


81 


25% 


228 


70% 


Bleach 


169 


62% 


211 


65% 


Rat Bait 


168 


51% 


260 


80% 


Fly Spray 


159 


49% 


201 


62% 


Cleaning Fluid 


49 


15% 


238 


73% 
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Outcome 4: The projection was that 80% of the pupils 
would be able to identify and recite the school's drug 
policy. This outcome was evaluated by observations at 
assemblies and informal interviews with the classroom 
teachers. The drug policy that was developed was long 
and involved consequences and alternatives, it was 
realized that to teach the pupils a motto would be 
something that they could remember. Toward that end, 
the motto of •'Say No To Drugs", was reinforced and 
taught with demonstrations as to how a person can say 
no. This included role playing and other classroom 
activities in the supplementary curriculum. 

The drug policy was published in the handbook and 
the parents were asked to review the policy with the 
pupils. Informal interviews and conversations with 
parents support the fact that this outcome was 
accomplished. Pencils, book markers and a poster 
contest during the implementation period enhanced this 
outcome. 

Outcome 5: It was projected that 50% of the pupils 
would be able to identify actions that required decision 
making skills. Table 8 illustrates that most of the 
pupils understand 4 of the 5 actions as related to 
decision making. However, only 93 of the 300 pupils 
indicated fighting as being involved with decision 
making. This presents a great teaching problem in that 
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a high percentage of the pupils are often referred to 
the office for fighting. 

Table 8 

Number of Pnnilg who Under stand Arrions Rplar^d To 
Dec i son Making 

N = 300 

Involved With Decision Making 



Action 5/92 5/93 



Making Choices 25 246 

Appropriate Responses 10 273 

Staying Out of Trouble 60 223 

Fighting Often 15 93 

Obeying School Rules 20 224 



Outcome 6: The projection was that 85% of the pupils 
would demonstrate positive attitudinal attributes on a 
school survey of attitudes. The result of the survey 
presented to the pupils is summarized in table 9. Over 
all 60% of the pupils showed positive behavior changes. 
240 pupils answered yes (agree) in 1993 to the ten 
statements. in 1992 only 76 pupils answered yes to 
those same statements. 
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Table 9 

Comnarifion of the Number of Pupil s Who Showed A Change 
In Attitude 

N = 300 

Number of Pupils Percentage 
May, 1992 76 25% 

May, 1993 240 80% 



Outcome 7 : It was envisioned that 80% of the parents 
would be involved with school activities. Twenty of 
these parents were to serve as parent anbassadors to 
help develop partnerships with community organizations. 
To reach this outcome, several other outcomes evolved. 
These changes represent added features to the parent 
involvement component and proved to be a major focus in 
the implementation of the preventive substance abuse 
program. Below is a summary of each item with results 
as recorded. 

The first enhancement was a supplementary 
curriculum guide written to encompass desired activities 
unique to this population. The parents were involved at 
various levels in developing the curriculum material. 
Three areas were selected as critical components to the 
curriculum. Those areas were self esteem, decision 
making and substance abuse. A correlation of the 
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activities to the basal text was also a primary concern. 
The curriculum components were completed several months 
after the target date and were implemented during the 
second semester. A school survey (Table 10) at the end 
of this section shows that the teachers, parents, 
community and staff were pleased with the end product. 
A consultant was employed to refine the supplementary 
curriculum. 

The second enhancement was a school -wide drug 
policy developed in conjunction with parents, teachers, 
and community. Early in the implementation stage which 
was a part of the formative evaluation, it became 
apparent that a strong policy was needed to deter drug 
activity in the school. The parents, teachers, 
administrators and counselor developed a policy to meet 
this need. The survey following shows that the policy 
is adequate and was well conceived. 

The third enhanrpmftnr to the program was a school 
handbook. The purpose of the handbook was to publish 
the drug policy as well as school policies and 
procedures. The results are prescribed in the survey 
following these paragraphs. 

The fourth enhancement to the program was to 
showcase the parents in a strong position against drugs. 
Toward that end, the parent ambassadors/parent patrol 
was organized. These parents were highly visible in and 
around the school and in the community. Additionally, 
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they have formed partnerships with the teachers and 
conununity . 

The fifth program enchancement was the in- 
service/curriculum meetings with parents and teachers 
together in a non--threatening environment. These 
sessions were centered around the topics that were 
covered in the classrooms. Many of the supplementary 
curriculum activities were surmised from these group 
meetings. The parents used this knowledge as they 
worked in the classroom with the teachers during the 
weekly substance abuse instruction. This area posed the 
greatest challenge due to the human relationship skills 
that are needed for people to work cooperatively. The 
writer was able to assist in resolving most of the 
conflicts. Two parents however did transfer and a few 
parents did not prove to be as responsible as desired. 
The transfers were related to relocation. 
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The results at the school wide survey is presented 
in Table 10. 



Table 10 

Results of School Wide Survey on The Ef f g^rtivfinefis of 
The Preventive Substance Abuse Program 



N = 65 



4 

Part 1 - Curriculum 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Comment 


The Substance Abuse 
Program (Curriculum) 








!• provides age appropriate 
pupil activities and 
alternatives . 


65 


1 


1 


2. involves parents/community 
and teachers. 


65 






3. includes information 
adequate for the area. 


65 






4. emphasizes self-esteem 
and decision making. 


65 






5- consists of a locally 
developed supplementary 
curriculum guide. 


63 


1 


1 



hi 



Part 2 - Policy 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Comment 


The Substance Abuse 
Policy 








1* is appropriate for 

a drug free environment. 


62 


1 


2 


2. is fair and attainable. 


50 


5 


10 


3. represents a plan to deter 
drug use. 


60 


3 


2 


4^ adequately involves 

parent/guardian, and others 


65 






5. represents a cooperative 
venture. 


65 






Part 3 - Handbook 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Comment 


The School Handbook 








1. is comprehensive in 
nature . 


65 






2. adequately informs the 
parents of rules, 
regulations and procedures. 


65 






3 . presents the drug-policy 
adequately. 


60 


4 


1 


4 . is a good school resource. 


63 


1 


1 


5. sets forth the mission of 
the school. 


65 
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Part 4 - Parent Ambassadors 
Parent Patrol 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Comment 


The Parent Ambassadors/ 
Parent Patrol 








component of the program. 


61 


3 


1 


2. enhances the classroom 
activities. 


65 






3. provides for the safety 
of the total environment . 


65 






4. is an important link to 
the community. 


65 






5. provides a valuable service 
to the school. 


60 


2 


3 


fdx u J worKsnops 
Planning 


Agree 


Disagree 


No Comment 


The Parent /Teacher 
Workshops /Planning 








1. helps to encourage 

parent /teacher partnerships 


63 


1 


1 


2. provides for parental 
involvement at a higher 
level . 


61 


3 




3. has the potential to 

helo Darents . Dunils and 
teacher. 


60 


2 


3 


4 . is an important component 
Lu a pievcncivc uiruy 
program . 


65 






5. should be continued. 


59 


1 


5 



There were three secondary goals envisioned for 
this program intervention: First, to increase the number 
of pupils exhibiting good self-esteem. This goal was 
evaluated based on the number of referrals to the 
counselor and social worker, teacher profiles and 
general behavior of the pupils. Upon review of these 
sources, it may be surmised that there was a slight 
improvement. The number of referrals were 29 for 1992 
as compared to 18 for 1993. (social referrals only). 
Teacher profiles still indicate that many of the pupils 
do not feel good about themselves, informal interviews 
with the administrators confirm that overall some gains 
in this area have been noted. An extended day program 
was implemented for 30 identified pupils who exhibited 
poor self-esteem. 

The secondary goal to increase the number of pupils 
with good attendance showed slight gains. The number of 
pupilr with perfect attendance increased from 28 in 1992 
to 76 as of May, 1993. School-wide, the attendance 
percentage in 1992 was 87.4 and as of May, 1993 the 
percentage was 89.1. The attendance was monitored daily 
and parents were contacted when the pupils were absent. 

The third secondary goal projected was to increase 
the number of parents, community and business 
establishments involved in school activities. This goal 
has certainly been achieved. There are more than 15 
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organizations that provide direct service to the school. 
Some services include donations of furniture, clothing 
and equipment, in-service speakers, classroom visits, 
extended day programs and money through grants and cash. 

Parent involvement is still a challenge to the 
school in general. There was a definite increase in the 
number of parents who volunteered through the parent 
ambassador/parent patrol. However, there was a decrease 
in the number of parents who picked up report cards and 
made routine visits. Table 11 below presents a 
comparison of parent involvement before and after the 
program implementation. An increase in crime in the 
area maybe one factor in the noted decreases. 



Table 11 

Comparison of Parent TnvolvPTnpnr 

1992 1993 

Report Card Pick Up 79% 76% 

Routine Visits - 35% 34% 

Conferences (scheduled) 25% 29% 

Parent Volunteers .03% 12% 



The Student and School Needs Assessment, 1993 
(Appendix L) indicates that there has been improvement 
in the area of a need for a substance abuse program. 
Also, parent participation has improved. 
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Discussion 

The vast amount of qualitative data has been 
carefully collected and examined to validate the total 
effectiveness of this program. This includes (a) 
videos, (b) a scrapbook, (c) sign in sheets, (d) 
attendance records, (e) results of surveys, (f) the 1993 
School Needs Assessment, and (g) counselor's log, 

The total of 525 pupils, 23 classroom teachers, 1 
assistant principal, 6 community groups, 28 parents, 
this writer and the building principal were direct 
participants in this intervention. Additionally, the 
district superintendent, central office staff. State 
Board of Education and numerous other persons played a 
pivotal role in the success of this comprehensive 
program. 

The writer's counseling skills were an asset in 
promoting a program of this nature as well as in 
providing ongoing counseling for the parents and other 
participants . 

An inspection of Table 5 revealed that the number 
of pupils who can identify factors related to good 
mental, physical and emotional health as projected in 
outcome 1 was achieved. 

Table 6 demonstrates that this outcome was not 
fully achieved. For example, 90% and 88% of the pupils 
do associate AIDS and death with substance abuse. The 
goal of 85% for the other areas was not achieved. The 

er|c 
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news media and high profile personalities with Aids 
probably influenced this as well as the instructions. 

Table 7 demonstrates that the dangers of household 
substance are understood by 62% to 80% of the pupils. 
The projection of 85% was not achieved. The survey used 
could account for the low figures in that many pupils 
have reading problems and could not understand the 
survey . 

The drug policy is lengthy and was published in a 
handbook. However, all of the pupils do recognize "Say 
No to Drugs-, the motto that the school promoted. 

Table 8 demonstrates that the majority of the 
pupils can identify decision making as a part of their 
daily behavior. Of course, only 93 pupils indicated 
fighting as being involved in decision making. This may 
be an example of the strong environmental influence on 
the pupils. Many of their role models tend to resolve 
conflict through physical contact. 

Table 9 illustrates that there was a change in 
attitude in 80% of the pupils. The projection of 85% 
was not achieved. However, the writer feels that this 
gain represents a strong force in preventing drug abuse 
in the years co come. 

Table 10 summarizes the total program. Overall the 
65 participants completing the survey agreed that the 
prevention substance abuse program was effective and 
should be continued. 
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Table 11 compares the parent involvement before the 
implementation of the program to the year of 1993. 
There was a gain of 9% in the percentage of the number 
of volunteers. However, the projection of 80% parent 
involvement was not achieved. The quality of the parent 
involvement, visibility of the parents and their level 
of participation was certainly an asset. The increase 
in drug use in the community and the gang warfare 
probably impacted on how secure parents feel in leaving 
and entering the public housing facility. They must 
have identification and constantly exhibit caution in 
all of their actions. Additionally, elevators often do 
not work and other residents break in when the tenants 
leave. 

Recommendations 

1. It is recommended that if a program will involve 
writing curriculum, that this be done during off 
seasons (summers, etc.) utilizing a consultant. 

2. It is recommended that parent participation be 
coupled with a strong education program especially 
in depressed areas. Additionally, a counseling 
component (family counseling in the school setting) 
could help parents to overcome their isolation and 
fear of school participation. 

O bo 
ERLC 
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3. It is recomniended that a strong preventive substance 
abuse program become a full part of the basic 
curriculum utilizing partnership with parents and 
community groups. 

4. It is recommended that decision making skills be 
integrated throughout the curriculum. 

5. It is recommended that counselors redefine their 
role and help to become change agents from a broader 
perspective. 

Dissemination 

This practicum has been shared with several 
counselors and administrators. 

The parent patrol component has been recognized and 
highlighted in the district newsletter. 

The counselor has shared the practicum with other 
teachers and will gladly make it available to anyone 
upon request . 

Also, the funding agent will receive copies of the 
practicum and all related components. This includes the 
handbook, and supplementary curriculum guide. 
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WHO RESPONDED? 



15 Parent of a student al this school 

0 Student at this school 

1 Volunteer at this school 

0 Community resident 

1 Principal of this school 
1 Assistant principal or other administrator 1 No response 

at this school, 

16 Teacher at this school 

5 Teacher aide at tliis school 

1 Non-instructional staff at his school: sccrctay, clerk, 

bus aide, enpnecr, janitor, food service, SCR, etc. 

2 Auxiliary staff at this school: counselor, librarian, 

social worker, psycholopst, nurse, etc. 
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2 Local School Council (LSC) 
11 Parent/Teacher groups (PTO, FFA. etc.) 
14 Professional Personnel Advisory Committee (PPAC) 
0 ESEA Ciiaptcr 1 Parent Advisory Council (PAC) 



Approximate overall response rate: 34 percent, 
Number of forms returned: 4 1 



lliey were describing the needs of: 

students' educational program— 

IS in the general instructional program 
10 in special education 

3 in vocational education 

0 in advanced placement 

0 in an alternative education program 

8 in ESEA (federal) Chapter 1 program 

0 in bilingual program 

0 in desegregation (Options for Knovi^ledge) program 
0 in ^ted program 
0 in another special program 
12 no response 



students'" race or ethnicity— 
31 black 
0 tiispanic 
0 white 

0 4\sian or Pacific islander 
0 American Indian or Alaskan native 
10 unknown, no response 



students' grade-- 
2 preschool 
2 kindergarten 
4 grade 1 
9 grade 2 

7 grade 3 
9 grade 4 
9 grade 5 

8 grade 6 
6 grade 7 

9 grade 8 
0 grade 9 
0 grade 10 
0 grade 11 
0 grade 12 

0 ungraded 

1 graduate 

10 no reponse 
students' gender-- 

20 male 

22 female 

12 no response 

students' primary language- 
24 English 
0 Spanish 
0 other 

17 no response 
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SCHOOL PROGRESS 







Percent 


83 






'Yes* 




Will most of the students at this sdiooi graduate from 








high sdiool? 




50 




Do the teaclicrs at this scliool expect students to learn? 




95 




Is this sdiool's educational program of high quality? 




51 




Itioes this scliool's education program meet your diild's needs? 




69 




For eacli item below, arc things at your sdiool now 




Percent 




better or worse than a year ago? 


Better 


Worse No change 


Curriculum 


39 


8 


53 


Quality of iustruction 


53 


11 


36 


Students' academic progress 


34 


14 


51 


Discipline 


65 


11 


24 


Safety 


56 


6 


39 


Social programs offered by school 


64 


6 


31 


Condition of classrooms 


24 


11 


65 


Appearance of building and grounds 


49 


14 


37 


Staff dedicaUon 


51 


8 


41 


Staffs expectations for students 


65 


3 


32 


Parent's ejq^ectations for students 


51 


3 


46 


Students' enthitsiasm 


47 


8 


44 


Quality of tiaining for staff 


47 


8 


44 


Quality of training for parents 


47 


8 


44 



PLANNING FOR REFORM 



Q. Docs thb school need help in implemeiiting any reform goals? 

Persons responding 
Number Percent 



attendance 


16 


39 


parental involvement 


16 


39 


achievssient 


15 


37 


community suppo.rt 


12 


29 


common learning and high expectations 


11 


27 


training of parents 


11 


27 



Percent 
Parents S - 
^50— 




Jtaff 



-iOO 



y. What docs tlie Local School Council (LSC) most need information about at this time? 



budget and funding IS 37 

working as a team 12 29 

LSC training 10 24 

legal mandates and state codes 8 20 
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CURRICULUM 



84 



C. What outcomes are most important Tor students at this school? 



Persons responding 
Number Percent 



rpSDCct for v*ir anH nlhrr^ 


27 


66 




z/ 


\J\J 


reading skills 


26 


63 


learning skills 


24 


59 


critical thinking skills 


20 


49 


self*discipline 


20 


49 


problem*solviug abilities 


19 


46 


opposition to dmg use/abuse 


19 


46 


self*conlidence 


18 


44 


math skills 


17 


41 


get more einpltasis In this scItooKs presdiool an 


reading readiness skills 


26 


63 


math readiness skills 


25 


61 


speaking skills 


19 


46 


listemng skills 


19 


46 


following spoken directions 


16 


39 


vocabulary development 


14 


34 



unniiiiiiniiiiiiiMUiiiuh 



Percent 
P « Parents S = Staff 
0 50 

m 
gumni 

g mOOmmmyi^yyi^nnnniniiniD 

SIMIHillllllllll 
SlifilllllM 
£ 
I 

I 



•100 





F. Which should get more emphasis in this scliool's grade one tlirough high scliool curriculum? 



reading skills 


28 


68 


math problem-solving and computation 


27 


66 


study skills 


25 


61 


writing skills 


22 


54 


higher-order thinWtng skills 


20 


49 


listening skills 


20 


49 


speaking ability 


18 


44 


vocabulary development 


16 


39 




U. Whicli areas, if any, are not well covered by the curriculum of this sdiool? 



creative writing 14 34 

moral principles 12 29 

speaking skills 1 1 27 

problem solving 1 1 27 

classic literature 10 24 

music 10 24 

African history 9 22 




R. Are any of these needed to improve this school's instructional program? 



overcoming attitude and self-esteem problems of students 31 76 

strate^cs for helping the underachicver 24 59 

wider choice of curriculum 11 27 

better identiUcation of special education students 9 22 
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K* Are any of these areas of student development neglected by the school? 

Percent 

Persons responding P = Parcpts S = Staff 

Number Percent 0 50 100 

emotional 16 39 ||y||jyg||||g|^^ 



self-esteem 13 32 gjjjjjjijjjjnmaBimiiuninmio 

artistic 10 24 Jffmi 




J. What special programs do you feel are most needed at this scliool? 

reading improvement programs 22 "4 g||||g|||^^ 

truancy and dropout prevention 19 46 || 

tutoring 19 46 Sl 

drug abuse prevention program 19 46 Sl 

coping with peer pressure 16 39 ^||g||||||^^ 

matii improvement programs 1 5 37 

P. Are any of these continuing problems at this scltool? 

lack of supplies 21 51 

interrupted lessons 1 1 27 

lack of substitutes 8 20 

no or slow action on referrals 7 17 SDHF 

O. Part 1. Which groups of students should receive more attention or resources? 

failing students 21 51 

potential dropouts 17 41 § 

early childhood students 14 34 S 

O. Part 2. Which groups sliould, In your opinion, get less attention or resources so the students you 
identified in Part 1 may have more? 




^ed students 


11 


27 




failing students 


10 


24 




limited-Engjlish-proGcient students 


8 


20 




Y. Do any of these proUcnis afTect spcctal education 


at this school? 




lack of commuoication with regular program 


11 


27 




delays in assessment 


7 


17 




low status ^ven special education 


7 


17 




Z. Wliidi supplemental services do special education 


students need at 


this scltool? 


reading, language arts 


12 


29 




improving self-concept 


9 


22 




social skUls; peer, adult interaction 


8 


20 




tutoring 


8 


20 




fine arts; music, art, dance 


8 


20 
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SAFErrV AND DISCIl'LINE 



86 



L. Arc there safety problems in any of these areas at this school? 



streets around school 
parking area 
playground 
school exits and entrances 



Persons responding 
Number Percent 
30 73 
20 49 
17 41 
8 20 



G. What, if anything, makes you fed unsafe at Uiis scltooi? 

gang members 24 

strangers 13 

past incidents 1 1 

H, Whicit areas need improved control. 

school grounds 19 

entrances and exits 14 

halls 10 

loitering 9 



59 
32 
27 



46 
34 
24 
22 



M. Does discipline at this school break down in any of these areas? 

follow-up not swift enough 16 39 

rules not enforced 1 5 37 

not applied equally to all 14 34 

Wliich of these problems most affect this sdtool? 



gangs 


28 


68 


drugs 


27 


66 


poverty 


25 


61 



BUILDING 

I. What are tlie most iniportant pliy-'cal needs at this sciiool? 



play area 


20 


49 


testrooms 


17 


41 


gym 


12 


29 


heating 


12 


29 


locking cabinets 


11 


27 




II 

I! 



iiiitiiritiiiiniunitiiMMMiiuiMiMi 






N. Does the classroom you know best have problems in any of these areas? 



chairs and desks 16 39 

temperature 12 29 

overcrowding i 0 24 



X. Which of these environmental problems should be diccked out at this scliool? 



asbestos 15 37 

water quality 13 32 

lead or mercury-based paint 12 29 
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APPENDIX B 
MATRIX OF ILLINOIS AND NATIONAL GOALS 
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Outcomes/ 
Work/Diversity 


^1 


>> 

CO 
> 


Education 
Professionals 


s 


Community 
Support 
of Schools 


8 

9 

i 


Collaboration to 
Assist ChUdrcn 
and Families 




:^ 

O 

o 
z 
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Q 

U 

Z 

I 
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Si. 

«5 



•o 



I 
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APPENDIX C 
STUDENT SURVEY 



lUG 
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STUDENT SURVEY 
NAME ROOM GRADE DATE 



Directions: Select the correct answer from B. Write the 
correct answer in the blank spaces* 



1* List five items that are directly related to good mental 
health. • 

mwbMM MMMiMB* MaaMw mmmmmm^ «. 

2. Indicate 5 items that are directly related to good emotional 
health. ^^^^ ♦ 

3* List five items that are directly related to good physical 
health. . 

4* Identify 5 items directly related to substance abuse. 

5* List five household substances that are dangerous to humans. 

6. List five items that are related to decision making* 



B 

1, anger often 2. fighting often 3. positive attitude 

4. appreciation for others 5* obeying school rules 

6. ruhbing alcohol ?• good posture 8. bleach 9* rat bait 

10. making choices 11. good teeth 12. aids 13. death 

14. broken families 15. success 16. failure 17. stealing 

18. poor discipline 19. 3 meals daily 20. drop outs 

21. fly spray 22. helping others 23. cleaning fluid 

24. smiling often 25. self esteem 26* feeling good often 

27. clean body 28. enjoyr life 29* intelligence 30. neat 

31. appropriate re&ponses 32. good attitude 33* strong muscles 

34. happy 35. exercise often 36. staying out of trouble 
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SCHOOL REPORT CARD 1991 
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1991 School Report Card 



HE 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Public Act requires all public school districts to report on the performance of their 

schools and students through school report cards. 

This report card includes information about the students, the instructional setting, the finances 
and student performance in your school and/or district. Some financial information is from 
1989-90, which is the most recent available. Also displayed ere statewide averages, and for tome 
information, averages by district type and size. State averages arc bated on information from 
regular public tchools only. 

Generally, elementary districts have grades prekindergarten through eight; high school districts 
have grades nine through twelve; and unit districts have grades prekindergarten through twelve. 

Your child's school it in a unit dittrict. 

The grades in your child's tchool arc PK K 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8. 

The parents/guardians of 79.6X of the students in your school, 76. 4X of the ttudentt in your 
tii)district, 76. 2X of the students in your District, and 84. 7X of the students in the state 
made at leatt one contact with the ttuientt* teachert during the 1990-91 tchool year. Thit ytar^t 
percentaget for tcme tchools are estimates since information regarding thit new awndate wat 
received by schools after the school year had begun. 
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. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



lABOUT THE STUOEMTS 



This section provides information about student characteristics for yoi. school, district and state. Knowing these student 
characteristics can help you determine how student performance, instruction or the district's finance information nay be 
affected.' It can also indicate what kinds of programs or services mey be needed in your school. 



Racial/Ethnic Backgrouid and Total Enrollment 





White 


• lack 


Hispanic 


Asian/P. 
Islander 


Native 
American 


Total 
Enrol Iment 


School 


O.OX 


too. OX 


O.OX 


O.OX 


O.OX 


509 


Subdistrict 


2.5X 


88.&X 


&.6X 


O.IX 


O.OX 


28,241 


District 


II.SX 


57.8X 


27.3X 


2.9X 


0.2X 


401,554 


State 


63. 9X 


21. a 


9.9X 


2.7X 


O.IX 


1,790,742 



White non-Hispanic, Black non-Hispanic, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander and Native 
American (American Indian/Alaskan Native) are 
the major racial*ethnic groups in Illinois 
public schools. In the last two decades, the 
percentage of minority students in the state 
has steadi ly increased. 



Low- Income and Limited-English-Proficient Students 





Low Income 


Limited-English 
Proficient 


School 


99.4X 


O.OX 


Subdistrict 


94. 4X 


3.6X 


District 


70. IX 


11. 4X 


State 


29. IX 


4. a 



Low- income students are pupils aged 5 to 17, from families 
receiving public aid, living in institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children, being supported in foster homes with public 
funds, or eligible to receive free or reduced-price lunches. 

Limited-Engt ish -proficient students are those who have been 
tested and been found to be eligible for bilingual education. 



Attendance, Mobility and Chronic Truancy 





Attendance"^* 
Rate 


Student Mobility 
Rate 


Chronic Truants 
(NijTber) 


School 


87.3X 


37.6X 


2 


Subdistrict 


91 .OX 


41 .2X 


767 


District 


89. SX 


33. 7X 


16,894 


State 


93.5X 


20. 6X 


34,427 



A perfect attendance rate would be 100X, which 
means that all students attended tchoot every 
day. 

The student mobility rate indicates the 
portion of students entering or Icavino the 
school during the school year. 

Chronic truants are students who were absent 
from school without a valid cause for 10X or 
more of the last 180 school days. 
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ABCXJT THE INSTRUCTIONAL SETTING 



□ 



Ili^ct'l^'SJ.tlr'h^ itidS^^rt^.r^*'""''^ instructional setting in your school .nd district. Most of these f.ctors 



Average Class Size 





•Cinder- 
garten 


Grade 1 


Grade 3 


Grade 6 


Grade 8 


School 


31.0 


26.5 


23.5 


24.0 


36.0 


Subdistrict 


25.8 


25.1 


24.1 


25.3 


26.2 


District 


2S.0 


24.7 


24.9 


26.0 


27.2 


State 


22.5 


22.6 


23.1 


23.7 


22.4 



Average class size is the total 
enrollment for a grade divided by the 
nunber of classes for that grade. 



Time Devoted to the Teaching of Core Subjects (Minutes per Day) 





Mathematics 


Science 


English 


Soc. 


Science 


Grade 


3 


6 


8 


3 


6 


8 


3 


6 


8 


3 


6 6 


School 


60 


80 


80 


40 


40 


40 


100 


80 


80 


40 


40 40 


Subdistrict 


47 


54 


55 


25 


39 


42 


143 


102 


98 


28 


39 41 


District 


47 


52 


S2 


25 


40 


41 


142 


105 


103 


29 


40 41 


State 


51 


50 


47 


27 


40 


43 


147 


110 


89 


28 


42 44 



Time devoted to the teaching of core 
subjects is the average norber of minutes 
of instruction per 5-day school week 
in each subject area divided by 5. 
English includes all language arts 
courses. 



Teachers by Racial/Ethnic Background and Gender 





White 


Black 


His- 
panic 


Asian/P. 
Islander 


Native 
American 


Male 


Female 


Total 
NuTt)er 


District 


44. 2X 


47.7X 


6.4X 


1.6X 


O.IX 


26.0X 


74.0X 


22,759 


State 


83.9X 


13.6X, 


1.9X 


0.5X 


O.OX 


28.0X 


72. OX 


104,242 



Statewide, white teachers are an over- 
whelming majority of the teaching staff. 
Female teachers outmirber male teachers 
by more than 2 to 1 . 



Teacher/Acitiinistrator Characteristics 





Average 

Teaching 

Experience 


Teacher! 
Bachelor's 
Degree 


K with 
Master's 
& above 


Pupil -Teacher 
Ratio (Elementary) 


Pupi I -Adm. 
Ratio 


District 


16.7 Yrs. 


573X 


42.0X 


21.3:1 


368.2:1 


Type* 


15.9 Yrs. 


56. 7X 


43. OX 


20.4:1 


276.8:1 


Size** 


16.2 Yrs. 


52. 8X 


46.8X 


20.8:1 


297.4:1 


State 


15.7 Yrs. 


54.6X 


45. 2X 


19.9:1 


248.5:1 



• Average for all UNIT Districts. 

Average for all LARGE UNIT Districts. 



Averages are also provided for district 
types and for district sizes by type. 

Types: eleaientary, high school and \w\ix. 

Sizes by type based on enrollment: 



Smal I 

El cm Under 225 
H.S. Under 462 
Unit Under 501 



Medium 
225-1405 
462-2313 
501-1615 



Large 

Over 1405 
Over 2313 
Over 1615 
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SCHOOL 

ABOUT THE SCHOOL DISTRICT'S FINANCES 



This section provides financial information for your district. Averag e for the state and districts of the same type and 
similar size are also provided. Information in this section may be related to information in other sections, e.g. teacher 
salary with teaching experience and teacher qualifications. 



Average Financial Indicators 





Teacher 
Salary 

1990-91 


Aciiiinistrator 
Salary 

1990-91 


Operating Expend. 
Per Pupil 
1989-90 


Per Capita 
Tuition Charge 
1989-90 


District 


S38>D9 


$60,206 


S5,548 


$4,231 


Type* 


S33,«95 


S52,548 


S4,526 


$3,704 


Size** 


S35,550 


S55,283 


S3,971 


$3,412 


State 


S34,709 


155,535 


$4,808 


$4,103 



Average for all UNIT Districts. 
Average for all LARGE UNIT Districts. 



The average teacher and a<*ninistrator 
salaries are based on full-time 
equivalents. 

Note that the operating expenditure per 
pupil and per capita tuition charge 
are for 1989-90, the most recent 
available. 

See the section on Teacher Characteristics 
for a classification of the districts by 
type and size. 



Expenditure by Fund, 1989-90 



District 



State 



Education: 
$1,798,879,576 



Operations and Maintenance: 
$238,199,016 



Transportation: 
$0 



Bond and Interest: 
$32,131,464 



Rent: 
$21,006,638 



Municipal Retirement: 
$0 



Capital Improvement: 
$0 



Site and Construction: 
$284,439,246 




Total District Expenditures through the above funds: $2,374,655,940 
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Ubout the acaoehic performance of students 



ThU section provides infonMtion about student perforwsnce, including the nofpromotion rate, state test scores and 
percent of students in the four quarters of national achievaiaent tests. The Mount of time for student assessment is 
also included tn this section. 



Ele«Mntary NonproMOtion Rate 





1959-90 


1990»91 


School 




U8X 


Subdistrict 




2.7X 


District 


2*8X 


1.8X 


State 


1.7X 


1^ 



The nonprqwotion rate indicates what portion of eleaientary 
students did not advance to the next grade or level- 



Goal Assessment Prograie 



• > 



In April 1991, state assessments in reading and Mthematics were achtinistercd to students in grades 3, 6, 8 and 11 while 
assessments in language arts were acftninistered to students in grades 3, 6 «nd 8. Average scores for this year and last year 
are given for your school, district and the state. National averages in re^>di^9 and mathefimtics were estimated using 
national achievement tests. National averages in language arts were estimated using a nationally representative saaple. 
Scores range from 1 to 500. 

Score bands may be used to coapare scores. There is no meaningful difference b<^tween two scores if the score bands overlap. 
For example, if the third grade reading score band for 1969-90 is 252-264 «nd the score band for 1990-91 is 246-254, then 
the scores for the two years are essentially the same. If the score b^nds do not overlap, there is a difference between 
the scores. State and national score bands are not shown because they are very narrow. 



--Grade 3 
Grade Enrollment: 



50 





Reading 


Mathematics 




1989-90 


1990-91 


1989-90 


1990-91 


Score 


•and 


X Tested 


Score 


•and 


X Tested 


Score 


tend 


X Tested 


Score 


•and 


X Tested 


School 


126 


102-150 


96.4 


110 


092-128 


82.0 


116 


098-134 


96.6 


86 


064-108 


83.0 


Subdistrict 


190 




90.7 


170 




84.0 


163 




90.9 


166 




86.2 


District 


198 


196-200 


B3.7 


180 


178-182 


77.4 


176 


174-178 


84.1 


174 


172-176 


79.2 


State 


257 






249 






249 






255 






















Nation 


250 






250 






235 






235 




































Language Arts 




1989-90 


1990-91 


Score 


8and 


X Tested 


Score 


•and 


X Tested 


School 


U5 


123-167 


96.2 


141 


119-163 


66.0 


Subdistict 


180 




90.3 


208 




80.0 


District 


m 


192-196 


83.t 


220 


216-224 


73.6 


State 


250 






275 














Nation 


251 






251 
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•Gr«de 6 

Gride Enrollment: 



ELEMENTARY SCHCXDL 



48 





Reading 




1989-90 


1990-91 




Score 


•and 


X Tested 


Score 


Sand 


X Tested 




158 


130-186 


100.0 


160 


130-190 


87.5 




182 




92.5 


180 




86.2 


District 


196 


194-198 


90.5 


198 


196-200 


84.6 


Stfttc 


249 






253 














Nftt ion 


250 






250 






























Language Arts 




1989-90 


1990-91 




Score 


Band 


X Tested 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


School 


126 


098*154 


100.0 


219 


197-241 


89.6 


Subdistrict 


182 




92.5 


204 




85.1 


District 


194 


192-196 


90.6 


218 


216-220 


82.5 


State 


25C 






274 






Nation 


250 






250 






1 







Mathematics 


1989-90 


1990-91 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


156 


154-178 


100.0 


141 


119-163 


87.5 


177 




92.5 


180 




86.6 


192 


190-194 


90.7 


192 


190-194 


84.8 


252 






253 














238 






238 















--Grade 8 
Grade Enrollment: 



35 





Reading 


Mathematics 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1989-90 


1990-91 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


School 


182 


156-208 


85.3 


. 177 


149-205 


82.9 


182 


154-210 


85.3 


143 


121-165 


82.9 


Subdistrict 


200 




95.8 


199 




86.6 


179 




93.8 


176 




87.0 


District 


212 


210-214 


90.6 


210 


208-212 


85.2 


192 


190-194 


90.7 


191 


189-193 


85.4 


State 


254 







254 






248 






255 






















Nation 


249 






249 






231 






231 






























Language Arts 




1989-90 


1990-91 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


Score 


Band 


X Tested 


School 


191 


159-223 


85.3 


215 


185-245 


82.9 


Subdistrict 


187 




93.9 


204 




84.9 


District 


201 


199-203 


90.7 


218 


214-222 


83.7 


State 


250 






270 














Nation 


246 






246 
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OuartUe Distribution in National Achievement Tests 



The following charts provide the 1991 information on the distribution of students based on estimated national performance. 
Information is given for the IGAP as well as other national achievement tests adninistercd locally to students in your 
, school. ' ' 

The norm year is the year in which a test was given to a representative group of students in the nation, under uiiform 
conditions, for the purpose of developing standard scales to compare student performance. Morm years . ' are: 

reading, 1988; mathematics, 1988; and language arts, 1990. On average, about 25X of the nation's students' scores will fall 
in each of the four quarters. If the percent for your school is above or below 25 in any of the quarters, it means that the 
performance of students in your school differs to some degree from the performance of those taking the same test across 
the nation. 



•-Grade 3 





Reading 


Mathci 


Mtics 


Language Arts 




Top 3rd 
2SX 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 2SX 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


School 




17 83 


5 2 


2 91 


9 


21 70 


Subdi strict 


8 12 


2A 56 


13 13 


22 52 


11 18 


36 36 


District 


10 H 


2A 52 


15 13 


22 50 


14 21 


33 32 


State 


27 23 


2A 26 


AO 19 


19 21 


32 30 


24 15 



Grade 6 





Reading 


Mathematics 


language Arts 




Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


School 


5 12 


24 60 


7 


24 69 


12 21 


42 26 


Subdistrict 


6 17 


34 43 


7 14 


26 53 


10 21 


29 41 


District 


11 19 


35 35 


9 17 


27 47 


14 25 


27 35 


State 


27 27 


28 18 


27 27 


23 24 


34 30 


21 15 



Grade 8 





Reading 


Mathematics 


language Arts 




Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


School 


3 14 


31 52 


3 7 


14 76 


3 24 


45 28 


Subdistrict 


10 14 


36 39 


10 17 


23 50 


10 22 


30 39 


District 


14 16 


36 34 


14 18 


23 45 


13 26 


30 32 


State 


29 21 


30 20 


37 24 


17 22 


. 31 31 


24 15 
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other National Achievement Tests 

Grade 3 Test A<*ninistered : IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS FORM 91 
Year Test was Noniied: 1988 
Grade Enrol liaent 50 





Reading 


Comprehef 


ision 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Science 


Top 3rd 
25X 2SX 


2nd Ut 
25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


School 


2 8 


8 82 


100.0 


2 4 


14 80 


100.0 














SijbdUtrict 


5 13 


28 54 


92.1 


9 17 


23 50 


91.7 














District 


7 14 


30 49 

■ 


84.2 


11 20 


23 46 


83.8 















FLEMENTARY SCaOOL 



Grade 6 Test Actainistered : lOUA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS FORM 91 
Year Test was Normed: 1988 
Grade Enrollment 48 





Reading 


Coifprehei 


ision 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Science 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


School 


2 


41 57 


95.8 


7 


26 67 


95.8 














Subdistrict 


3 12 


30 54 


92.9 


7 16 


26 51 


92.6 














District 


6 15 


33 47 


89.6 


10 17 


27 46 


89.4 















Grade 8 Test Administered : IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS FORM 91 
Year Test was Normed: 1988 
Grade Enrollment 36 





Reading Coiprehef 


ision 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Science 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd Ut 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


Top 3rd 
25% 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25Z 


X 

Testeii 


Top 3rd 
25X 25X 


2nd 1st 
25X 25X 


X 

Tested 


School 


7 


37 57 


83.3 


3 


23 73 


83.3 














Subdistrict 


5 17 


38 40 


91.0 


6 14 


30 49 


90.9 














District 


8 21 


36 36 


89.0 


8 17 


30 45 


88.8 















Testing Time Spent on State Local Assessment 





Grade 3 


Grade 6 


Grade 8 




Local 




Local 




Local 


School 


180 


168 


180 


'168 


180 


168 


Subdistrict 


180 


168 


180 


168 


180 


168 


District 


180 


168 


180 


168 


180 


168 


State 


180 


270 


180 


256 


180 


240 



Testing time indicates the 
total aiKXjnt of time in 
minutes each student spent on 
stote -and local 
as'iessmtnt at various grade 
levels in 1990-91. Due to 
differences in the mirtoer of 
objectives assessed locally 
and the assessment techniques 
used, the amount of time 
reported for local assessment 
may vary considerably from 
district to district. 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 



Results on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS) 



FV 




teniae 


Matli Oaciftt 


Math 

CMip«UliOII 


Matk 
PraMcai Satvinc 


Math Total 


Cnit 






ft 




'90 


1 


'90 


'91 


'9t 


1 


'90 


1 ^91 










Pcnamtnc StMlcnts At/Ahore or Bdow Natlofiil Nonas, ky Gni 


t 


1 


46 


At/atovt 


14.3 


10.9 


X6 


1X4 


14.0 


30.t 


10.7 


3Z7 


l.\ 


! 2X3 






15.7 


19.1 


96.4 


tl.6 


t6.0 


69.2 


t9.3 


67.3 


9Z9 


71.7 




93 




t.3 


7.5 


19.6 


1X2 


25.5 


24.5 


21J 


1X1 


21.7 


1X1 




ladaw 


1 91.7 


92.5 


ta4 


t6.t 


74.5 


7X5 


7X7 


14.9 


7X3 


t4.9 




St 




l.t 


lao 


10.5 


6.0 


IZ3 


10.0 


IZ3 


XO 


ia5 


6.0 






91.2 


90S) 


19.5 


94.0 


17.7 


90.0 


t7.7 


9Z0 


t9.5 


94.0 




44 


At/akm 


1.9 


6.t 


5.6 


4.5 


7.4 


4.5 


11.1 


9.1 


3.7 


4wS 






a«i«» 


9t.l 


9X2 


94.4 


^5.5 


9Z6 


95.5 


tX9 


9a9 


96.3 


9X5 




ss 


At/fttovt 


9.t 


X4 


1.9 


0.0 


9.4 


X6 


9.4 


ao 


Xt 


1.7 








90.2 


«S.6 


9X1 


100.0 


90.6 


9h4 


9a6 


100.0 


96.2 








AtMWvt 


11.1 


Zl 


XI 


10.6 


1X9 


19.1 


5.4 


t.5 


5.4 


6.4 




Bdow 


tt.9 


97.9 


91.9 


t9.4 


tl.l 


tO.9 




91.5 


94.6 


9X6 




33 


At/ftbm 


t.3 


ISJ 


2.6 


9.4 


ia5 


1X2 


7.9 


6.1 


Z6 


0 A. 




Mow 


91.7 


t4.l 


97.4 


^6 


19.5 


14.1 


9Z1 


9X9 


97.4 


906 




32 


At/ftfe0V* 


1X3 


6.3 


16.7 


.9.4 


20.7 


XI 


lao 


9.4 


ixt 


XI 








t6.7 


9Xt 


t3.3 


90.6 


79.3 


96.9 


90.0 


90.6 


t6.2 




TtttI 


3U 


At/atov* 


X2 


7.4 


XI 


Xt 


14.2 


1X2 


113 


11.4 


X4 


9J 




91.t 


9Z6 


91.9 


91.2 


ts.t 


U.t 


tX7 


tX6 


91.6 












GmU E^ntvaUAt MtdUn Soonc 


k3rCn4c 








1 


44 




\J0 


1.0 


1.3 


1.1 


I.I 


1.3 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3 


2 


S3 




1.6 


K7 


Zl 


zo 


1.7 


Z4 


1.9 


ZI 


ZO 


Zl 


3 


SO 




ZS 


Z2 


Z7 


2.4 


3i) 


Z9 


X2 


Z3 


Z6 


Z5 


4 


44 




Xl 


xo 


X5 


X5 


X7 


X7 


X4 


3.1 


X4 


X3 


S 


St 




4.3 


X6 


<2 


4J0 


5.0 


4.7 


4.3 


4J0 


4.4 


4.2 


( 


47 




5.4 


X3 


5.3 


X3 


6.0 


6.0 


XI 


4.9 


X5 


X4 


7 


33 




6.2 


5.7 


6.0 


6.1 


6.7 


6.6 


6.0 


5.3 


6.1 


6.1 


t 


32 




7.t 


7.0 


7.7 


6.t 


7J 


7J0 


6.6 


6.5 


7.5 


6.7 












nvs 

P«tClltl 


R^lts, by Racial/Ethnic Background, Gender and Low-Income 

itt tf St«4ciitf At/Ab«vt NalitMl Nwm 




EUCniLEFO 


k HUEX/IEOUCED PRICE LUNCH 


NON4XIGIBLE 








Ml 
TtMm 


SMac 


Matli 
Tatal 


iUadlag 

Camrrelitftsloa 


Math 
ProktcMSoMac 


Mttli 
Tacal 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


P 


M 


F 


M 


P 


M 


P 


Bltck 


3X3 


0.0 




ao 


3X3 


0.0 


6.7 


7.9 


10.3 


1X0 


t.6 


\0X) 




ao 


0.0 


ao 


OX) 




0.0 


0.0 


OX) 


ao 


0.0 


ao 


ao 


Wkifc 


0.0 


ao 


ao 


ao 


0.0 


ao 


0.0 


OJd 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


ao 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ao 


0.0 


Am. liid. 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


ao 


0.0 


0.0 


ao 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Tout 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3X3 


0.0 


6.7 


7.9 


102 


13.0 


t.5 


9.9 



Results on the 


^ Goal Assessment Program Tests 






Baa^lat 


Mathentatics 


Xaaauatc Arts 




Gr3 


Gr6 


Grt 


Gr3 


Gri 


Grt 


Gr3 


Gri 


Grt 




092 12t 


130-190 


149-205 


064.I0S 


119- 163 


I2M65 


ll'>-163 


197.241 


lt5-245 


MaanScoro 


110 


160 


177 


t6 


141 


143 


141 


219 


215 


% T%p QaaHlla 


0 


S 


3 


5 


0 


3 


0 


12 


3 


% Tlilr4 Qoartlle 


0 


12 


14 


2 


7 


7 


9 


21 


24 


% S«coa4 Qoavilla 


17 


24 


31 


2 


24 


14 


21 


42 


45 


% Bottom Qaavillt 


X3 


60 


52 


91 


69 


76 


70 


26 


28 
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My sludcnU fee! safe coming to 
and going from litis ichool. 



100 

7$: 

2$ 
0 



Pet 



scnoci 




Crou p rcuywt<i» 




(3») 

I feel safe coming to and going 
from this school. 
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(^0 



On a typtcat day» how many times is your classroom disrupted 
by student misbehavior? 



KEY 
A 

n 
c 

D 
C 

V ' 



Never 
Once 
Twice 
' 3-4 times 
5-9 limes 
10 or more times 



ICO 

so 

2S 

0. 



Pet 




a 



pflf! 

WW 



H2} 

On a typical day, how many times is your classroom interrupted 
by announcement, messengers from the office, students coming 
in tardy, noise in the hallway, etc.? 



KEY 

A * Never 

B * Once 

C « Twice 

D « 3-4 limes 

E « 5-9 limes 

F * 10 or more limes 




Collcgiality 




This school seems like a big 
family. Everyone is close and 
cordial. 



100' 

75- 

so- 

2S 

0. 




Cltyw<0» 



09) 

The level of student misbehavior 
(e.g., noise, horseplay or fighting 
in the halls or cafeteria) in this 
school interferes with my 
teaching. 



100' 

75- 


school 


croup 


city wise 








50- 








0, 




rlli 




PCt 


■ [t^3«i42 




21 |2S|2I|27 




■tronoiy 
Aore* 


Agroo 


OIVIOM 


100' 

7»: 


scnool 


Cropp 


Citywidc 








50- 












niLi 


rift 
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EaSCEIlQlLDESED 


1 OlSMrM 


Olo*or«o 


Nowiroi 



Staff members support and' 
encourage each other at this 
school. 



100' 

75 
50 

25- 
0 



Pet 



«et»ooi I Croup i CMywtqo" 



2t|2<i32| U 



Olvld«d ASrM 





i|22f4<f2< 



(40) 

Rules for student behavior are 
consistently enforced by teachers 
in this school, even for students 
who are not in their classes. 



<•«) 

There is a great deal of 
cooperative elTort among staff 
members. 




120 



School Leadership 



StafTarc supported and 
encouraged in this school. 




Staff members are recognized for 
a job well done. 




School Mission 



(SI) 



The principal lets staff members 
know what is expected of lhem« 



SO 

0. 



school 



mtronoly 



CroMp I CltywiQc" 




«|l2t3yt4S 



Siroftoly 



Goals and priorities for the 
school are dear* 



100' 
75 

so 

zs 

0. 



tchooi 



Itilg|32|»t 



Acroo 




t0|20|4t|gt 



Too oflcn, decisions made by 
stuff committees are ignored or 
reversed by building 
administration. 



100 

75- 

so- 

25i 
0. 



»cnooi 



nife 



Pet 



Ottagroo 



Crowp I Citywtdi" 



Olfl«9r*« Oliagroc 



Most of my colleagues share my 
beliefs and values about what the 
central mission of this school 
should be« 



100' 
75 
50 

25 

0. 



tcttoot 



n 



TOMltO 



Croup 





7 |l9|S0|is 



(60) 

1lic principal does a good job of 
getting resources for tliis scliool. 




Parent Involvement 



<61) 



The administration and teaching 
staff collaborate toward making 
the school run effectively. 



100' 

75-1 
50- 

25 

0, 



school 



0 |?yi3;i<i 



StroiKiiy 

AQfCO 





(«) 



I receive a great deal of support 
from parents for the work 1 do. 



100 
75- 
90 

25^ 
0 



ictiooi 



croup cttywtdo 



[ I Otvidtd I Oiviaod | Howugt 



(62) 

1 have the support of the school 
administration in enforcing 
school rules. 




(«) 

Parents respect teachers in this 
school. 



tcho pt I Croup I ^«iywio«" 





tOfMIIO 

Aproo 




Ttltl}4?|tt 
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Jul CSr^ 



APPENDIX G 
SURVEY OF PUPILS 
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106 



Survey of Pupils Room 



Directions: Write Yes or No beside each action. Write Yes if you 
think the action is involved with Decision Making. Write No 
if you think the action does not require Decision Making. 



Action 


Involved with 
Decision Making 


Not Involved With 
Dec i s ion Making 


Making Choices 






Appropriate 
Responses 


• 




Staying Out of 
Trouble 






Fighting Often 






Obeying 
Rules 







ERIC 
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APPENDIX H 
SURVEY OF PUPIL ATTITUDES 
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108 

Survey of Pupil Attitudes 

Boy Girl Room 

Directions - 

Place a check under Yes or No to express your feelings about 
each statement- 



Statements 


Yes 


No 


1. I attend school because I enjoy it. 






2. I like myself because I am special. 






3» Other Duoils don't like me 






4. Drugs should not be in schools. 






5. All drugs can be bad, if abused. 






6, School is a safe place. 






7. My community is drug free. 






8. I want to grow up and remain drug free. 






9 . Some drugs may be prescribed by a 
doctor for medical reasons. 






10. I believe in saying No to drugs. 







ERIC 
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APPENDIX I 
SURVEY - PREVENTIVE SUBSTANCE 

ABUSE PROGRAM 



126 



110 



Survey - 



Preventive Substance 
Abuse Program 



Directions: Please answer the following statements by circling 
the response which best matches your opinion. Your comments are 
encouraged and you need not identify yourself. 

5 = Strongly Agree 

4 = Agree 

3 = Disagree 

2 = Strongly Disagree 

1 = No Opinion 



□ parent □ teacher □ administrator □ career 

service 

O community person Q LSC CD ' PTA □ 



The Substance Abuse 
Program ( Curriculum) 



circle One 



Comment s 



!• provides age appropriate 
pupil activities and 

alternatives. 5 4 3 2 1 

2. involves parents /community 

and teachers. 5 4 3 2 1 

3 . includes information 

adequate for the area. 5 4 3 2 1 

4. emphasizes self-esteem 

and decision making 5 4 3 2 1 

5. consists of a locally 
developed supplementary 
curriculum guide. 5 4 3 2 1 



ERLC 
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The Substance Abuse 

Policy Circle 


One 


Comment 8 


1. 


is appropriate for 

a drug free environment. 5 4 3 2 


1 




2. 


is fair and attainable. 5 4 3 2 


1 




3. 


represents a plan to deter 

drug use. 5 4 3 2 


1 




4. 


adequately involves 

parent / guardian , and 

others. 5 4 3 2 


1 




5. 


represents a cooperative 

venture. 5 4 3 2 


1 




The 


School Handbook Circle 


One 


Comment 8 


1. 


is comprehensive in 

nature. 5 4 3 2 


1 




2. 


adequately informs the 

parents of rules, regulations, 

anu proceaures . b 4 j z 


1 






presents the drug -policy 
adequately . 5 4 3 2 


1 




4. 


is a good school resource. 5 4 3 2 


1 




5. 


sets forth the mission of 

the school. 5 4 3 2 


1 
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The Parent AmbaBsadors/ 
Parent Patrol 



Circle One 



is a good preventive 
component of the program. 



5 4 3 2 1 



Comment 8 



enhances the classroom 
activities 



5 4 3 2 1 



3, provides for the safety 

of the total environment. 5 4 3 2 1 



4. is an important link to 
the community. 



5 4 3 2 1 



5. provides a valuable service 

to the school. 5 4 3 2 1 



The Parent /teacher 
Workshops /Planning 



Circle One 



Comment s 



helps to encourage 
parent /teacher partner- 
ships. 



5 4 3 2 1 



provides for parental 
involvement at a higher 
level . 



5 4 3 2 1 



has the potential to 
help parents, pupils, and 
teacher. 



5 4 3 2 1 



IS an important component 
to a preventive drug 
program. 



5 4 3 2 1 



should be continued, 



5 4 3 2 1 
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September 28, 1992 



Dear Ms. 

Your name has been submitted to serve on the School 
Patrol /Ambassador Team. 

It is truly an honor to- serve in this capacity to help the 
school provide a safe drug free environment for the pupils. In 
addition, the parents will work with the teachers for one 40 
minute period per week in the classroom. A stipend will be 
provided for the parents who participate. 

The first meeting will be held Friday, October 2, 1992 at 
1:30 in Room 114. Please complete the form below to indicate your 
acceptance of this position and your attendance at the meeting. 
Please return the form to the Main Office by 10/30/92. 

Sincerely, 



Principal 



Dear 



School 



I will gladly serve on the School Patrol /Ambassador Team. 
I will attend the meeting on 10-01-92 at 1:30 p.m. 
I will not be able to attend the meeting, but I will 
participate in the program. 



Name. 



Phone. 



Address Apt.. 

Child* s Name 

Room Grade 



Our Children. . .Our Future 
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PARENT ACCEPTANCE LETTER 
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ACCEPTANCE LETTER 
SCHOOL AMBASSADOR /SCHOOL PATROL 



ROOM GRADE 



TEACHER 



Dear : 

Thank you for agreeing to serve on the School Ambassador/ 

School Patrol. 

The School Patrol will begin soon and will require a few hours of 
your time on a weekly basis. It is anticipated that you will 
patrol the school grounds from 8:30 a.m. to 9:00 a.m. and 2:30 p.m. 
to 3:00 p.m. daily. Also, we hope that you will devote 40 minutes 
per week to assist your assigned teacher during the substance 
abuse instruction. 

The School Patrol will begin and your teacher will 

notify you of the date and time of the classroom instructions. 

Please plan to continue to attend the Teacher/Parent Training 
classes as announced. 

Your help in this project will help to create a safe environment 
for the boys and girls. 

Arm bands, jackets, and ID cards will be available in the next few 
weeks . 

Sincerely, 



ERLC 
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APPENDIX L 
SCHOOL AND PUPIL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
1993 
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WIIO RESPONDED? 

SI Parent of a student at this school 

0 High school student at this school 
9 Volunteer at this scliool 

1 Community resident of this school 
1 Principal of this school * 
1 Assistant principal or other administrator 

at this school. 
19 Teacher at this scliool 

0 Teacher aide at tliis school 

1 Non-instructional staff at this school: sccrclay, clerk, 

bus aide, engineer, janitor, food service, SCR, etc. 
1 Auxiliary staff at this schooh counselor, librarian, 
social worker, psycholopst, nurse, etc. 



118 

1 1 Local School Council (LSC) 
25 Parent/Teacher groups (PTO, PTA, etc.) 
0 Vocational Advisory Council 

0 Bilingual Advisory Council 

10 Professional Personnel Advisory Committee (PPAC) 

1 ESEA Chapter 1 Parent Advisory Council (PAC) 

1 No response 



Approximate overall response rale: 52 percent. 
Number of forms rclunied: 76 



Tttcy were describing (he needs of: 

students^ educational program— 
9 preschool 
27 genera] instuctional program 
17 special education 

3 vocational education 
1 advanced placement 
1 alternative education 

10 ESEA (federal) Chapter 1 

0 bilingual program 

1 desegregation (Options for Knowledge) program 
0 gifted program 

0 other program 
26 no response 

sludcnls' spcfcia! education category— 

0 ECEI I - Early childhood handicapped 
8 LD - Learning disabled 

4 EMH, TMH - Mentally handicapped 
0 HOH, DF - Hard of hearing or deaf 
0 PH - Physically handicapped 

0 PS, VI - Partially sighted or blind 

5 EDD - Behavior disordered or emotionally disturbed 
4 Sp/L - Speech or language impaired 

0 TBI - Traumatic biain injury 
0 Autistic 

0 OHI - Other health impaired 

level of students' handicap-- 
8 mild or moderate 
3 severe or profound 



students' grade- 

5 preschool 

14 kindergarten 
8 grade 1 

7 grade 2 

15 grade 3 

1 1 grade 4 ; ^, ■ 

10 grade 5 •: 

1 1 grade 6 

6 grade 7 

7 grade 8 
1 grade 9 
0 grade 10 
0 grade 11 
0 grade 12 

0 graduate 

1 ungraded 

1 3 all grades at this school 

8 no response 
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SCHOOL PROGRKSS 

Will inosl of llie students at this sciiool |;radita(c ft on) 
high sdiool? 

Docs this school have a good climate for learning? 

Is this school's educational program of high quality? 

Docs this scltooKs education program meet your child's 
or students' needs? 



Percent 
*^'cs* 

84 

92 

84 

92 
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For each item below, arc tilings al your scliool now 




Percent 


better or worse than a year ago? 


Better 


Worse 


No change 


Curriculum 


79 


3 


18 


Quality of instruction 


76 


0 


24 


Students' academic progress 


67 


3 


30 


Disciplme 


85 


9 


6 


Safety 


75 


3 


22 


Social activities offered by scliool 


74 


9 


17 


Condition of classrooms 


61 


6 


33 


Appearance of building and grounds 


59 


3 


38 


StafTs dedication 


79 


3 


18 


StafTs expectations f»r slndcnts 


77 


3 


20 


Parent's expectations for students 


80 


. 0 


20 . 


Students' enthusiasm 


63 


6 


■ 31 - 


Quality of tiaining for staff 


70 


3 -! 


->l27;^ 


Quality of tndning for parents 


69 


3- 




Parent partidpation " ' : - ' 


•60^ 


3' 


"■'^yj^. 


LSC leadership 


63 


• 3 


••34\^T 


Inclusion of special needs sludeiits in 


68 


4 


29 



the genera] instructional proci-am 

INSIRUCnONALPK^OUrriES •- 
CI. \V1iat academic outcomes :irc most important for students at this scliool? 

P = 



Persons responding 
Number Percent 



Percent • ; 
Parents S = Staff 



reading skills 
ability to study independently 
writing skills 
listening skills 



48 
38 
31 
30 



63 
50 
41 
39 



IlitltltlllUlMHilliillltUlllllllUMm 



0 
SI 

SI 

SI 



ItlKJItUlhtilUUtNllh 



iiinMiiiiiiuiiiiiitiinu 



C2. \V1tat 2;on-academic outcomes arc most important for students at this sclioot? 



ability to cope with peer pressure 


47 


62 


•"si 


respect for sdf and others 


46 


61 


SI 


sclf-di^ciplinc 


26 


34 


SI 


posilivc self-image 


23 ' 


30 


SI 


sclf-confuicnce 


•22 


29 


SI 


a love of reading 


- 21 


28 





nnn 



nnnnnfflpi 



inininiititiiiiiiHatiiiiiiiiniiiiii 



ilitiliuiiiiiinit 



MillMliiiMU 



iniiiitiiJHiiiiHitK 



m 
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D. \Mitcii or these, if any, &liouid ^cl more cmpliasis 
in liiis schoors preschool/ kiudcrgarlcn ciirricuhim? 



following spolcen directions 
listening skills 
getting along with others 
vocabnlao' development 
reading readiness skills 
malhcmaties readiness skills 



Persons responding 

Number Percent 
34 45 
34 45 
33 43 
33 43 
31 41 
30 39 
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Percent 
P = Parents S = Staff 
0 50 100 



iUllltlillKilUHIIilili 



>iini|minuuMiiiM>it 



liHUiiniiuuiiuuiniHiiti 



uiiiiiiitiiuiniiiiiiuuuit 



liiHitiiiiiinniiitiiiiii 



i 
£ 



E. Wliich or (hcsc, if any, slioiihl ];ct more emphasis in this high sclioors curriculum? 



computer skills 
language ai1s mechanics 
algebra 
family life 
advanced placement courses 
biology 
writing skills 
higher-Older thinldng skills^ 



24 
22 


32 
29 


gjmjim^'wmmiiiiiiiin 




21 


28 




19 


25 




17 


22 




15 


20 




15 


20 




14 


18 





F. Which of these, if any, should get more emphasis in this elementary schoors curriculum? 



reading skills 45 59 

mathematics problem-solving 36 47 

. writing (composition) skills 35 46 

, ' . computer skills *34 45 

listening skills 31 41 

mathematics computational skills 28 37 

vocabulary 27 36 

faniily life 25 33 



iiMiiiiuiiiiiiimiiiuUiiilMiiinnnii 



HiiuiniiiiiiiiiMiHnnn 



^JIIHlllHIIlllliUdlhill 




iiinHiiiKiiiiMiMiiniHiili 



iiMUiiiiitiitiiuiiiniUi 



iiihiliii/iinuiiiiiiii 



g^iij||||jj|inii[Dnfliiinis 



L. \V1iicli areas of student ilcvciopinciit, if any, need iiMprovenicnl a( this school? 



self-esteem 
emotional 
social 



4-1 

28 
26 



58 
37 
3'1 



itiiiiiiiiuitiiiiitiiHiiiniHimiiiii}! 



V. \VIiich of these, if any, arc iicciloil l(» improve this schcHjl's intritetioiial program? 



strategies for helping the uiulcr;ichicvcr 
overcoming attitude and self-esteem problems of students 
maintaining a well-routidcd program 
better identification of j-'iftcil snidcnts 



36 
25 
19 
17 



Al 
33 
25 
22 



IK 

^wmm 



R. Which of these reform huaIs and olijcctivcs, if any, docs this scIicm)! need help in impicmenting? 



increasing student achievement levels 
increasing student attendance 
increasing parental involvement 
increasing student graduation rate 
reducing class size 

providing athletic programs for pride and dropout reduction 



34 


45 


31 ." 


41 


■i29 


38 


22 


29 


21 


28 


20 


26 



SIllBlIWlUlffilL 
IliffiMllllIM. 
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SPFXIAL PROGRAMS AND POPULATIONS 
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W. Wiiicii siippicmcntal scniccs, if any, do special education 
students need at this scliool? 



Persons responding 
Number Percent 



tutoring 

behavior therapy, behavior mJinagcment 
improving self-concept 
mathematics 
^counseling, guidance 
daily liviog skills; independent living 
social sUlls: peer, adult interaction 
computers, software, adaptivcs 



31 
26 
23 
21 
19 
19 
18 
18 



41 
34 
30 
28 
25 
25 
24 
24 




imi|j|||||uuin 



K. Which special programs, If any, do you fee! are most needed at this school? 



tutoring 35 46 

truancy and dropout prevention 33 43 

reading improvement programs 29 38 

drug abuse prevention program 26 34 

coping Willi gangs 24 32 

school-age pregnancy prevention 23 30 

after-school interest clubs 22 29 

summer academic program 20 26 



iiuniuiivniiniMiutiiu;iiMii 



lilllMlhiilllitlHmiillllU 



HMUluKllllUlUlllllU 



UlMUUIHIiiniHil 



imuounBuui) 



illlhliililllllDtiaii 



/.P^ Which groups of students, if a«y, should receive more attention or resources? 



failing students 41 54 | 

: potential dropouts 35 46 | 

early childhood students 27 36 



ittiiiniiuiiitmuuiiniituniini 



iiitfuiiMtnuiiiiUirititiiiitii 



iiiiiiiiijiniiiiiimii 



PKOFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND STAFF 



' SI. Wliich areas, if any, should the staff work on to improve instruction? 



Persons responding 
Number Percent 



conununicating with tlie home 
motivating students 
using better tcacliing strategies 
relating effectively to students 



29 
24 
23 
23 



82. Wliat inscrvicc training, if any, ^\o cLissrooni tcaclicrs 
need most in your scliool? 



team building (parents, teachers, community, etc.) 

student imdcraciiicvcmcnt 
dropout prevention 
parent involvement 
motivating students 
programs for gifted stnilents 
classroom discipline 



33 
26 
22 
22 
22 
20 
20 



38 
32 
30 
30 



43 
34 
29 
29 
29 
26 
26 



Percent 

Parents S = 
50. — 



Staff 



liniiitinitiiiniintiii! 
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iiiiiiiiitiuiiiUHiiiiiniiiii 
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U. Which services or posilions, if any, ncctl more staff at litis sciiool? 



attciulancc ofTicer 
school and tc.aciicr aides 
• 'Volunteers 
Security 
counselor 
' social workers 
general educational program 
hcnlth aides 



Persons responding 
Number Percent 



27 
26 
24 
23 
21 
19 
16 
16 



36 
34 
32 
30 
28 
25 
21 
21 



Percent 
P = Parents S = 
0 50- — 
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Staff 



•100 



ititMuitiMtiiuinhi 



inoiu 
no 



pnimmnnm 



Y. Wliat skills, if any, should (ho principal improve as 
the instructional leader and building manager? 



niotivatmg staff 


25 


33 




communication with teachers 


23 


30 




communication with parents 


22 


29 




school discipline 


19 


25 




getting community involvement 


18 


24 





Z. Wliat areas, If any, docs the I^al School Council (LSC) 
^ most need information about at lliis time? 



budget and funding 24 32 

Boardof Education's policies and procedures 21 28 

monitoring' school iinprovcmenf plan 20 26 

"^^ -^ ' educational programs 19 25 

LSC roles and rcsponsibiUtics 18 24 




rUOBLEM AREAS 
B, Which of these problems, if any, most affect this school? 

Persons responding 
Number Percent 



gangs 


48 


63 


drugs 


42 


55 


poverty 


34 


■45 


violence 


30 


39 



Q. Wliicli, if any, arc conlinuing prohlciiis at tliis scliooi? 

lack of supplies 27 36 

interrupted lessons 18 24 

lack of supportive services for students with special needs 16 21 

inconvenient meeting times 15 20 



0- 
I 
I 
I 
I 



Percent 
Parents S = Staff 

50 

no 



HiiiiititiHtdniiiHimiiHiMilitiuiuiiu 



ilHMiitiitchiiiitlHlilllilllliiillll 



lUMhiillillllUillli 



lUUltlllllllMtllllMlIlM 



miDOQ 



tliiimiiiiiiniiii 



ililltlltlUlill 



i 
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-50- 



X* micli of these problems, if any, affect special education at (his school? 

Percent 

Pcrscos responding P = Parents S = Staff 
Nuiuber Percent 
delays in assessment 17 22 

lack of placement spaces 15 20 

parent participation m the total process 15 20 

lack communication between reg program & special staff 13 17 

lack of parent approval for placement 12 16 
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0- 
Si 
EI 



O. Wlildi of liiesc proLlcns, if any, exist in (he classroom you know best? 

i 
I 



overcrowding 
chairs and desks 
work space 



28 
20 
17 



37 
26 
22 



llltiUHlMlll 



llllllHlllHillllll 



midi of (hcsc environmental problems, if any, shouhl be hivcstigatcd at (his school? 

lead or mercury-based paint 23 30 ||jjjjj|jj||iimmnnnraiD 

water quality 18 2A 
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FACILITIES, EQUIPMENT AND INS^I IUJC TIONAL ^UT£RIALS 
A. Wliidi of these, If any, arc most needed hi the sdiool? 



dassroom supplies 
computers 
musical instruments 
mathematics materials 
sdcncc equipment, supplies 
chairs and desks 



Persons responding 
Number I'erccnt 
40 .53 



39 
35 
33 
29 
27 



G. midi of these, if any, arc most ncalcd at tliis sdiool? 

reading texts (basal readers) 45 

mathematics texts 38 

workbooks 37 

English texts 34 

library books 26 

sodal studies texts 25 

health and safety texts 18 

history texts 17 



51 
46 

43 
38 
36 



59 
50 
49 
45 
34 
33 
24 
22 



J. Wliat, If any, are the most important physical needs at tins sdiool? 



gym 
play area 
heating 
washrooms 
teacher preparation area 
window repairs 



iiliitiiiiiiHiniiiiitiitiiiiuiiii 



'iiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiniiitiiiiiii 



IIUlllMlllllllllllHlllillill 



MiiiuiinttiiliniiliiHi 



liniiiiiiiiiiiiliiii 



Percent ,. . ..- 
P «= Parents S =' Staff - 

0 ..._...50— 100 

II 

IlliyiBUilH^ 

imoiiuiuiiup 



II 
I 
I 
II 

I 

II 



liiuiiiiliililuiiiin 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliutiiitiiiiiiiiii 



iiHiiUitiiiiiiiiiiiitHinin 



IlillllMlilllllllilllHlH 



liDiiuluiniitliiiiiTii 



lltHllilllhllilltiUillil 



lililMdiMiini 



nnnnininD 



32 
28 

26 Y 
22 


42 
^7 
34 
29 


£ jj^ODimmiuiuinuiiiDnnminmD 

immiiujmgpDimiui 
lUBimiii'" 


18 


24 


pummmii 


15 


20 


Miniim 
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safi:ty and supervision 
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H. Wliich, if any, make you feel unsafe this school? 



gang members 
' ' strangers 
possession of weapons 



Persons responding 
Number Percent 
32 42 
28 37 
20 * 26 



L Wliicli, if any, should be better supervised at Ihis school? 

« 

halls 32 42 

school grounds 25 33 

washrooms 24 32 

luncliroom 21 28 

M. Which, if any, are safety problems at (his school? 

streets around school 40 53 

playground 24 32 

parking areas 19 25 

abandoned buildings around school 16 21 

N. What, if any, ar^ problems in carrying out the discipline code? 

' . rules not enforced 30 39 

. 'lack of parental support 27 36 

fpUow-up not swift enough 22 29 



itiiiniiiiiiiitiuiiiiMii 



IIIIIIUIilllUUllllllIlM 



Percent 
Parents S - Staff 

50 

HumuHmimmiimi 



■ 100 
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